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PERSONNEL WORK IN COLLEGES: A REPORT OF THE 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CONFERENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


N May 9th and 10th there was held in Washington, D. C., a 
O conference on vocational guidance and personnel problems 
of college students. This conference was called and its 
expenses were covered by the National Research Council through 
its Committee on College Entrance Tests, and the conference was 
planned under the direction of Dr. L. L. Thurstone, chairman of 
that committee. About forty representatives of colleges and 
universities conducting personnel work in various parts of the 
country were present. Previous to this conference there had been 
§ held local meetings for the discussion of college personnel work; 
there had also been more general efforts toward this end though 
without sufficient definition of purpose. From the standpoint 
both of diversity of institutions represented and of careful 
planning and accomplishment the recent conference in Washington 
may be considered unique. It has established the affiliation and 
cooperation of the personnel bureaus of various higher institu- 
tions of learning. 

The necessity of personnel research and administration in 
higher education has been recognized only in recent years. There 
are two fields in which this form of service has been considerably 
developed through the last few decades. On the one hand, the 
invention of methods of measuring the intelligence and educa- 
tional attainments of the growing child has led to a continuous 
progress in the adjustment of the elementary school child to his 


work. On the other hand, employers in the industrial and com- 
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mercial fields were not long in availing themselves of intelligence 
tests and of the service of the psychologists in devising tests of 
special industrial abilities. With the colleges however the move. 
ment has made slower progress. This fact is due not only to the 
wholly natural conservatism of such institutions but to the less 
tangible relations between personality traits and capacities on 
the one hand and output of work on the other. In addition to 
this, we have the unusual difficulty of measuring the intellectual 
and characterial traits of superior adults. Inasmuch however as 
the personnel of our liberal arts, technical and professional 
schools must be relied upon for furnishing the leaders of the 
coming generation, the importance in these institutions of a 
scientific study of the adjustment of individuals becomes imme- 
diately clear. Adjustment of students to their work and to their 
prospective réles in society are furthermore problems which must 
concern the sociologist and social psychologist. For this reason 
as well as for the reason that the study of the individual leads 
directly into the province of mental hygiene, THe Jovurnat is 
vitally interested in the progress of this movement. 

The actual work of the Conference on Vocational Guidance 
was divided into two parts. The first comprised the reading of 
papers upon various phases of personnel work conducted by dif- 
ferent institutions. The second task was the division of the par- 
ticipants into committees for the discussion of projects appro- 
priate for research, and for the presenting of recommendations 
to the conference as a whole looking forward toward coéperation 
in these investigations. An impression of the comprehensive 
character of the personnel interests involved may be obtained 
from the list of these committees. This list included committees 
upon Organization of Student Personnel Service in the College, 
Cost of Student Personnel Service, Training and Placement of 
Personnel Officers, an Intercollegiate Personnel Bureau, a Coop- 
erative Intelligence Test Program for College Students, Con- 
prehensive College Entrance Examinations, Tests of Aptitude, 
Rating Scales for Non-Intellectual Traits, Mental Hygiene, Occu- 
pational Information and Opportunities for College Students, Per- 
sonality Development, Study of College Failures, Non-Test 
Methods of Admission, Student Interviews, and Sectioning of 
Classes. The reports of the committees were read and adopted 
at the final session of the conference. This procedure not only 
brought before each personnel worker a thorough view of the 
many aspects of the work, but focused attention directly upon 
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those problems whose solutions were most urgently needed. A 
resolution was adopted which contemplated establishing an inter- 
collegiate bureau of student personnel research which should 
function to secure codperation and to distribute available informa- 
tion among the many institutions interested in administrative 
aspects of the subject. 

Among the more important problems which emerged from the 
discussions of the conference are the following. The technique 
of vocational guidance is of course a central topic, but one which 
requires much future research both in the analysis of capacities 
required in occupations and in the devising of tests adequate for 
measuring these capacities in individuals. A more far-reaching 
hasis required for vocational advice, particularly for those enter- 
ing the higher vocations open to college students, is found to be 
the scientific study of the personality. Fundamental rather than 
superficial drives and forces underlying conduct must be isolated, 
measured, and related to potential success or failure in the voca- 
tion contemplated. The devising of rating scales and tests of 
fundamental traits therefore demands considerable attention. The 
technique of the brief interview by the dean or personnel director 
is another prominent feature. The type of questions to be asked, 
the manner of procedure, and the record are significant projects 
for study. The work conducted in some institutions has led to 
the conviction that we need a more extended and somewhat 
analytic type of interview with the student. Such interviews 
would differ according to whether the motive was purely voca- 
tional advice or the adjustment of some problem in the academic, 
social, or personal life of the student. Work of this sort will 
merge in a few eases into the methodology of psychiatrist and 
psychoanalyst. It is held wtih some justice however that these 
clinical methods may be found to be of considerable service in the 
personal guidance of students who would by no means be classed 
as abnormal. There emerges therefore the practical issue of the 
large amount of time and expense involved in these extended inter- 
views. Devices must be discovered and procedure formulated 
which will reduce the time required to a minimum, thus making 
possible the thorough study of a great number of cases. Report 
and interview blanks and questionnaires for self-study offer some 
possibilities in this direction. Hand in hand with the problem 
of the analysis of personality and its adjustment to academic and 
vocational requirements goes the possibility of pointing out lines 
of needed improvement, avenues of compensation, and other forms 
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of self-development. In this possibility we find perhaps the 
greatest ultimate social value of the personnel movement. 

Turning from the broader approach to the personality we finq 
that the question of intellectual levels and the adjustment to edy. 
cational opportunities merits careful study. What are the 
standards by which we should judge the fitness of a young man 
or a young woman to profit by a college education? What advice 
or particular opportunities may be afforded for those who should 
be deemed unfit for entrance into college? What are the standards 
determining what kind of course a student is best fitted to pursue 
in college? What is a college failure? Upon what grounds, in. 
tellectual or academic, should he be dismissed; and what is to be 
done to help him find his proper field of work upun leaving college! 
The other side of the picture looms up in similar proportions. 
Educators are now recognizing that the superior child offers a 
problem as great as that of the inferior child, and many times as 
important. From the early and meager data available it appears 
that this problem continues in an exaggerated form in college. 
Correlations between intelligence and academic grades are, as a 
rule, higher among the less intelligent half of the student body 
than among the more intelligent half. The mediocre or inferior 
students, while they are achieving an education, are developing 
also traits of industry and perseverance. The brilliant students, 
in whose personality we should find our best assets of the future, 
are in many cases failing to realize their capacities for acquiring 
knowledge and are developing superficial attitudes and habits of 
indolence. 

Many other matters of an administrative and technical nature 
were discussed at the conference. We have dwelt only upon those 
which are vital for the social and personal orientation of the 
individual student in our colleges and universities. Enough has 
been said to indicate that the charges sometimes directed against 
the modern college education by self-made men are not wholly 
without foundation.. This is the fault of no one. Educational 
practices rest necessarily upon a foundation of accepted tradition. 
It is not to be expected, moreover, that professors absorbed in 
their particular subjects and presidents burdened with large 
administrative duties should be able or competent to carry on the 
intimate and scientific study of the individual required for the 
successful practice of personnel work. Every college needs 4 
capable personnel director with psychological training; and many 
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institutions should have a well selected personnel staff supported 
by adequate appropriations. 

' There are parallels between this problem in industry and in 
higher education which are so obvious as to force themselves upon 
the attention of educators. As in industry, we have the collegiate 
problems of selection of personnel, retention or dismissal, selec- 
tion for the individual of a specific kind of work, promotion, 
adaptation of the broader factors of personality to the academic as 
to the industrial routine, and sectioning of classes for work at 
different levels of skill. But beyond these particular require- 
ments there exists the need for the adjustment of the personality, 
not only to college routine, but to his particular chosen vocation, 
and still more broadly to the business of a successful and happy 
life. This final aim, namely, preparation for life in its broadest 
aspects, is witheut doubt the fundamental purpose of education. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MENTAL 
HYGIENE OF THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
CONFERENCE 


NE phase of the work of the Conference on Vocational 

Guidance and Student Personnel should be of particular 

interest to the readers of Tue Journau. This is the report 
of the committee appointed for framing recommendations upon 
the use of mental hygiene in personnel research and practice. The 
following account, which is a summary of the program suggested 
by this committee, may be of service to those whose interest in 
student personnel centers in the problems of mental health and 
adjustment. The report is divided into (1) recommendations 
for research in the mental hygiene of individuals through testing 
methods, and (2) suggestions for the dissemination of general in- 
formation among students and teachers. 


I. TESTING AND RESEARCH METHODS 


1. There should be evolved an adequate group test for psycho- 
neurotic tendencies. (A number of suggestive tests for this 
general purpose are now available; but none of them meets the 
need of applicability to a group of college students and of the 





1 This summary is published here through the kind permission of Dr. Donald A. 
Laird, Chairman of the Committee, and Dr. L. L. Thurstone, of the National Research 
Council. A further summary of the work of the Vocational Guidance Conference is to 
appear in the Journal of Personnel Research. It is hoped that the entire proceedings 


of the Conference will eventually be available in published form. 
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detection of minor as well as severe emotional disturbances, ) 
A test of this sort is to be used for the purpose of **spotting”’ 
freshmen who need individual treatment in some form. 

2. A test of the type just described should be used, together 
with other measures of the factors of personality, in studying the 
various types of mental difficulty and maladjustment found among 
college students. . 

3. These ‘‘mental hygiene’’ tests should be applied to all 
students once, or if possible, twice during each year so as to 
obtain a record of personality changes and neurotic symptoms 
which appear subsequently to entrance into the institution. 

4. A study should be made of the best manner of conducting 
mental hygiene interviews, and of assigning the more severe cases 
to a psychiatrist or to a personnel officer of special clinical 
qualifications. To a certain extent guidance in conducting inter 
views may be obtained from standardized interview blanks; and 
by the use of such forms records may be obtained which lend 
themselves to comparative study. 

5. A comparison should be made of students in co-educational 
and nonco-educational institutions in regard to personality traits 
and the incidence and development of neurotic indications. 

6. By the methods suggested above an analysis should be made 
of disciplinary cases and academic failures. 

7. A central bureau through which experiences and suggestions 
may be exchanged would be of value in the promotion of research 
in mental hygiene. 


II. GENERAL INSTRUCTION IN MENTAL HYGIENE 


8. A special course given early in the student’s college career 
is, if properly planned, a useful method of disseminating hygienic 
information. <A certain class of students may be expected to 
derive from such a course some insight into their own traits and 
problems. 

9. Special lectures should be arranged for the faculty in order 
to enable them to codperate with the mental hygiene counsellor or 
personnel bureau in the detection of students in need of help. 

10. There is need for a syllabus or book upon the mental 
hygiene problems of students, which may be given out for general 
reading. 

11. A lecture bureau should be established for the purpose of 
providing lectures upon specific problems of student adjustment 
at a time when such information is needed. 
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12. It is recommended, finally, that special courses be arranged 
in certain institutions for the training of consulting psychiatrists 
and mental hygiene counsellors for work with college students. 


THE ACTUALITY AND NATURE OF SUBCONSCIOUS 
PROCESSES 


N immense amount has been written about the subconscious. 
Philosophie sanctums still continue to pour out dissertations 
as the German printing presses have poured out paper 

marks—of about equal worth. We say ‘‘philosophic’’ and ‘‘dis- 
sertations’’ because though put forth as scientific matter, the 
discussions in very few instances are based on carefully con- 
trolled experimental methods and findings, or experimental work 
at all, such as is demanded in the other sciences. 

We are led to these remarks by several articles we have seen 
and by manuscripts that we have before us. Clever though they 
may be, and sound as one or two are in certain viewpoints, yet 
none takes into consideration the actual facts as demonstrated by 
experimental methods—the only data from which reliable con- 
clusions can be drawn. Subconscious processes themselves are 
not open to objective observation. It is obvious, therefore, that 
they can be postulated only as logical inferences from the 
phenomena of psychological and physiological behavior. But for 
inferences to be logically compulsory every other possible inter- 
pretation of the phenomena must be eliminated. To be able to do 
this, precise methods of investigation that eliminate every other 
possible causal factor than a subconscious one or test every other 
possible interpretation are required. Only in this way can the 
actual occurrence of mental processes that are not constituents 
of the content of ‘‘awareness’’ be demonstrated. 

The problem is a difficult one to solve by experimental methods, 
it is true; nevertheless it is open to these methods. 

After the actuality of such processes have been demonstrated, 
their quality, nature, and the phenomena which they are capable 
of producing ean be studied by similarly scientific methods. What 
we need to have demonstrated beyond the peradventure of doubt 
is whether there are such things at all as subconscious mental 
processes; and if they are, what they can do. Can they do the 
same sort of things as the personal consciousness; 7.e., processes 
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which have the attribute of ‘‘awareness’’? Can they think, 
imagine, reason, will, and do? Is there such a thing as real syb- 
conscious emotion of which we are not aware? 

An enormous amount has been written about the actuality, 
content, mechanisms and modes of activity of subconscious proe- 
esses as revealed by the method of ‘‘free-associations’’. As g 
clinical method for purposes of diagnosis it is of value and a 
fruitful addition to our diagnostic resources if the premises be 
granted. But as a method of scientific research the findings of 
‘*free-associations’’ prove nothing. They only suggest possible 
interpretations of the given phenomena. They do not test and try 
out other possible factors, other possible interpretations. The 
most that can be said is that the behavior of the organism is such 
as it would be if it were determined by such or such subconscious 
(unconscious) processes. The present day frequent recanting by 
those who had once accepted as proved the findings of the ‘‘free- 
association’? method, their consequent breaking away from the 
doctrines based upon them is indicative of a gradual realization 
of the inadequacy of the method. 

We need scientific methods. Yet we have methods for the test 
ing of the actuality and modes of activity of subconscious proc- 
esses that are comparable to those relating to radioactivity, 
antibodies and other physical and biological concepts. The evi- 
dence is of the same sort. The physicist has never seen a radium 
ray, nor an X-ray, nor an electron, and never will. Nor has the 
physiologist ever seen an antibody, nor the chemist an atom. Al! 
that the physicist sees is certain manifestations of the electron or 
hypothetical ether waves. From these he infers the electron and 
the ether agitated as waves—a compulsory logical induction. 

So the psychologist infers a subconscious process from certain 
manifestations, such, for example, as so-called automatic writing. 
But the inference is logically compulsory only if the conditions of 
the experiment are sufficiently controlled and precise. 

Yet strong as the evdence for subconscious mental processes 
is it still lacks absolute demonstration. Take, for example, sub- 
conscious writing. No one yet has undertaken to show by labora- 
tory methods of precision that it is not done by rapid oscillations 
of different dissociated systems of consciousness, each for the 
moment becoming the personal consciousness, but with amnesia 
for the preceding moment. 

We admit that this interpretation on all the evidence at hand 
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(and there is much) is exceedingly unlikely. But we should like to 
see it disproved. This Journat cannot be said to be lacking in 
faith in the verity of subconscious processes or in their high 
degree of mental capacity, but we should like to see every other 
possible interpretation eliminated by scientific methods. If that 
should be done, we would rather enjoy recanting. 





ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


THE STUDY OF THE UNDIVIDED PERSONALITY * 


By GORDON W. ALLPORT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A N INCREASING number of investigators are engaging in the 
problem of classifying and measuring the traits of per- 

sonality with the result that the advance in method is rapid 
and gratifying. But with analyzing, testing, and correlating most 
of these investigators become blind to the true nature of the 
problem before them. They lose sight of the forest in their pre- 
occupation with individual trees. What they want is an adequate 
representation in psychological terms of the total personality; 
what they get is a series of separate measurements which pertain 
only to isolated, and arbitrarily defined, traits. No doubt a cer. 
tain gain comes from studying single traits, but the more impor- 
tant task is to evolve and to standardize methods for the stud) 
of the wndivided personality. To this end we must have a sup- 
plementary and very different type of technique. 

The need for a new technique arises from the inherent limi- 
tations in the analytic method, against which no amount of refine- 
ment in procedure can avail. (1) The first of these limitations is 
that the analytic method is forced to regard personality as a fait 
accompli; it cannot allow for the change in the aspect of person- 
ality which is so immediately called forth by a change in the envi- 
ronmental pressure. A cross-section is photographed, fixed and 
framed, as it were, and produced as a ‘“‘likeness”’ of that which in 
reality is ceaselessly changing. (2) The analytic method further- 
more does not allow for the fact that personality never possesses 
an exclusively objective character. Personality is in reality 
always perceived by some person whose own experience is the 
background for the perception. That is to say, in actual life the 
apprehension of personality is conditioned by three factors, (a) 
the behavior sets of the person studied, (b) the behavior sets 
of the person studying, and (c) the conditions under which the 
study is made, including the relation which exists between the 








* Read before the British Psychological Association, Cambridge, England, Februar) 
23, 1924. 
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two persons. The psychograph oversimplifies the problem by 
assuming that the investigation of personality need only consider 
the first of these conditions. 

(3) Lastly, the psychographic method assumes that the per- 
sonality of an individual can be adequately recognized from a 
series of separate measurements; in other words, that a swm- 
totality of the individual’s traits constitutes his personality. But 
it is apparent that the structure as a whole possesses a unique 
character which cannot adequately be represented in any analysis 
however accurate. The psychographic method abstracts subtly 
from the analysis the really crucial factor in personality. The 
honest investigator on perusing a psychograph, even though it be 
accurate in every particular, frequently has the experience that 
something important is lacking from the picture: the traits are 
there, but the personality is lacking! 

One illustration will suffice to show how meaningless is the 
measurement of separate and isolated traits. Suppose in a word- 
reaction experiment Individual A displays the same number 
of complex, predicate, and objective responses as Individual B. 
3y the test criteria these persons are said to be to an identical 
degree introverted. The question must then be asked whether this 
trait has the same significance in the two cases. If we observe 
the total behavior of both we soon discover that the trait plays a 
very different réle in the two lives, according as it is related to 
other traits. The one person may be sociable, artistically crea- 
tive, and generally well-adjusted; the other may be morose, con- 
ceited, inferior, and generally maladjusted. It is entirely mis- 
leading to say that these two persons are to an identical degree 
introverted, unless the picture is completed not only with an 
account of the other traits, but with an account of how these traits 
are related and how they express themselves in the total behavior 
of the individual. The concrete personal life never has to do with 
a single capacity or trait in isolation. 

When we say that the analytic method loses sight of the crucial 
factor in personality we mean then that there is always a unique 
quality, characteristic in some way of the whole personality, which 
has its origin in the form in which the traits are combined, and 
in the manner in which they function together in the general in- 
terests of the total organism. Just what this form-quality is and 
what rdle it plays in the apprehension of personality will now be 
our task to determine. 

Psychologists of the Gestalt school claim personality as a 
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ee, 


typical structural complex (Gestalt), and accordingly consider jj 
as truly an object of unitary perception as is a melody or g 
geometrical figure. It is certain that the first of von Ehreufel,’ 
two criteria of the Gestaltqualitat applies without qualification to 
personality, viz., that the total object possesses unique properties 
of function and structure which in no way are adequately repre. 
sented by a summation of the characteristics of the individual at. 
tributes. In a certain sense the second criterion likewise holds: 
the total structure remains the same so long as the relations of 
the parts are unaltered. A personality retains its identity because 
of just this principle: the relations of the traits do remain up. 
altered, or at least relatively unaltered. It is important to make 
this qualification, for as we have seen the psychographic method 
errs in representing traits as bearing an invariably constant re. 
lation to one another, so that the personality appears on the profile 
to be fixed. The continual change of phase in personality is due 
to nothing else than to a certain change in the relations of the 
traits. In one social group one constellation of traits may pre- 
dominate in action and another be only potentially active; in 
another group the situation may be exactly reversed. The fact 
that traits never bear identically the same relation to one another 
accounts for the fact that personality can never twice be appre- 
hended in precisely the same way. And yet in conformity with 
this second criterion it may be conceded that excepting in cases 
of severe dissociation the relation of the traits te one another 
varies only within strictly narrow limits, and hence a relative 
constancy in the structure of personality is obtained. 

We begin to apprehend form-quality the instant we start our 
acquaintance with a personality. At first the impression is a 
vague one, but such as it is, it relates not to individual traits of 
the person, but to his total behavior. As our acquaintance con- § 
tinues the perception gradually becomes clearer, as does the per- 
ception of a strange coast-line from the deck of an approaching 
vessel. Individual features become distinguishable, but the rela- 
tion of these features to one another ard their inter-consistency 
are the facts that strike us. As soon as we have grasped the [ 
Gestalt of the personality we say that we truly ‘‘know’”’ the 
person. We exclaim ‘‘how typical of him!’’ or ‘‘how unlike him!” 
to express our judgments of his individual acts according to our 
impression of the personality as a whole. This principle will be 
clearer to the student who tries the following experiment: let 
him make three short lists of names, the first representing his most 
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intimate friends or relatives, the second, acquaintances or asso- 
ciates less well known, and the third, individuals whom he scarcely 
knows at all. Then let him introspect upon the meaning that each 
of these name-symbols bears for him. He will discover that the 
name of an intimate associate represents a peculiarly homo- 
geneous impression. Everything pertaining to this image 
possesses a unique and consistent character, so that whatever 
individual attribute is considered it fits in at once with the impres- 
sion of the whole. In the case of the casual or distant acquain- 
tance the total impression seems to be more diffuse and less 
‘‘structured’’. The individual attributes are not saturated with 
a common form-quality, and consequently each act in itself does 
not seem to be so vitally representative of the personality as a 
whole. 

The Geisteswissenschaft* suggests that we identify this form- 
quality in personality with the individual’s general adjustment 
towards life (Lebensverfassung). Dilthey illustrates this posi- 
tion with reference to the major types of Weltanschauung to be 
found among the classical philosophers. He says ‘‘the essence of 
these types is clearly seen if we consider the geniuses of meta- 
physics who have expressed in their conceptual systems their own 
active personal Lebensverfassung. The typical Lebensverfassung 
of these men is one with their character. It expresses itself in 
their conduct of life, and pervades all their actions. It reveals 
itself in their style. Even though their systems be conditioned 
through the concepts in which they are expressed, still historically 
it may be said that their concepts are only instruments for the 
construction and proof of their inner Weltanschauung.’’* The 
second point in Dilthey’s argument is that when we apprehend a 
personality in actual life, or when we study it historically we 
‘intuitively’? understand that person’s general adjustment to 
life. Even the most fertile of the philosophers reveal their 
Lebensverfassung in a few words and deeds, and hence it is possi- 
ble for the student in a few hours of study to grasp the essential] 
features of the system, and of the personality behind. In a 


m similar way, the Weltanschawung of all men, however humble, is 


being continually revealed in their style, bearing, manner, gesture, 
attitude and speech. Such evidence, diverse as it is, may be 





1The German school of descriptive psychology, founded by Wilhelm Dilthey in an 
attempt to place upon a sound psychological basis the problem of biographical 
portraiture. 

?W. Dilthey, ‘*Die Typen der Weltanschauung,’’ Sammelband: 
edit. Frischeisen-Kohler, Berlin, 1911, p. 28. 
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—— 


utilized by the trained observer to a comprehension of the nature 
of the form-quality in the personality concerned. 

The matter is further simplified by Spranger who suggests 
that the number of fundamentally different Weltanschauungen js 
only six,’ viz., the theoretical, the economic, the aesthetic, the 
social, the political, and the religious. There may be, he would say, 
complex types constructed upon the six fundamental attitudes, but 
in the last analysis all individuals may be classified into types, 
We may concede to this view that pressure in similar environ. 
ments upon similarly constituted individuals tends to produce 
similar personalities, but must insist that such a situation never 
produces identical personalities. The doctrine of types always 
tends to oversimplify and to obscure the issue. Though it has 
obvious value for descriptive purposes, it is highly deceptive if 
employed as a means to the ultimate reduction of personality.’ 

Although we cannot go so far as Spranger, we may in general 
agreement with the Geisteswissenschaft identify in a broad way 
form-quality in personality with the central sentiments and values 
in the individual’s life. Just the instant that we understand what 
‘*drives’’ the individual the consistency of his acts and attitudes 
becomes clear to us. This conception obviously applies only to 
the mature personality, for the youth or child lacks central senti- 
ments. In fact, immature personality, whether it is found in a 
child or in an adult, is characterized by an extraordinary lack of 
homogeneity in motive and in interest, and by a hyper-suscepti- 
bility to suggestion. The process of maturation in personality 
consists in the gradual formation of sentiments which as they 
develop give to the behavior of the individual an increasing con- 
sistency, rendering it more and more resistant to extraneous 
suggestion. 

It may be objected that this view throughout is too rational- 
istic, that a man’s behavior is not always consistent with his 
Lebensverfassung, that conflicts occur in every person, and that 
never do we find perfect integration. It is true that not every 
act can serve as an index to the form-quality, for in every person 
there are tendencies which are incompatible with the major syn- 
thesis of his personality. But the fact remains that sentiments 
are relatively constant and that in the normal man integration 
tends to be complete. Phase variations may obscure the forn- 


— 








3K, Spranger, Lebensformen, Halle, 1922. 
4Cf. R. Miller-Freienfels, Philosophic der Individualitaét, Leipzig, p. 112. 
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quality, but never, excepting in states of pathological dissociation, 
do these variations mitigate its central importance in personality. 

Though form-quality is manifest in all excepting the ‘‘dis- 
sociated acts’’ of the individual, obviously certain indicators of 
this quality are more accessible to psychological study than others. 
A literary or artistic creation is perhaps the clearest of all the 
expressions of form-quality. Dilthey has shown, for example, 
that an invariable relation obtains between the conception and 
expression of a system of philosophy and the inner Lebensver- 
fassung of its creator. In a general way we realize, likewise, 
that the character of a musical composition, of prose writing, or 
of poetry is a reflection of the personality of the author. Besides 
the evidence to be gained from such finished productions we have 
handwriting, gesture, postural sets, and manner of speech as 
active carriers of the form-quality. The great need is for a study 


which will standardize not separate features but the complex 


patterns of each of these modes of expression. 

Let us see, for example, what graphology can contribute to 
this new method of investigation. The man who is least instructed 
in this subject recognizes that the general impression which he 
receives from a specimen of handwriting is somehow diagnostic 
of the writer’s personality. He recognizes that distinctly dif- 
ferent personalities are reflected in an ornamental script and in 
a simple school-like script, in a sharp vibratory script and in a 


Irhythmie pearl-like seript. These form-qualities in script are 


irretrievably lost in any analytic system of graphology which con- 
cerns itself only with single strokes or letters. The essence of 
handwriting, says Klages, lies in the general form.’ It follows 
that the student must learn to interpret this Formniveau quite 
apart from the details. Downey states that many observers 
habitually arrive at their inference from a specimen of handwrit- 
ing through this method, but that many more are hopelessly 
blinded to the highly significant graphic-form by their preoccupa- 
tion with less consequential detail.. Handwriting represents a 
particularly fruitful approach to the problem of form-quality, 
not only because it is ‘‘fixed gesture’’ and very convenient for 
study, but also because of its intimate and unvarying relation to 
the entire personality. Script made with other parts of the body 
(e.g., elbow, mouth or toes) reveals the same general character- 





* Klages, L., Handschrift und Charakter, Leipzig, 1921, p. 36 ff. 
° Downey, J., Graphology and the Psychology of Handwriting, Baltimore, 1919, 
p. 28. 
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istics as the handwriting itself. Furthermore, the form of 
person ’s script can seldom be totally disguised by voluntary effort, 
and in cases where the disguise is effective we may infer, says 
Downey, that we are dealing with an extraordinarily fluid or 
hysteric personality.’ 

There are besides handwriting numerous other features of 
expression which are indicative of the individual’s general ad. 
justment to life, i.e., of the form-quality in his personality. These 
features are well summarized by Kempf: ‘‘Smiles, looks, frowns, 
scowls, lines, the contour of the nose, lips, chin, the muscles about 
the eye, the mannerisms of the eye, furrows between the eyes, tilt 
of the head, posture of the shoulders, mannerisms of the hands, 
the grip, fingers, the style of the nails, the stride, the sound made 
by the foot, the voice, dress, style of phrases and general interests 
are manifestations of the postural muscle tonus which has its 
dynamic determinant in the autonomic posture or affective dis. 
position of the individual.’’ ‘‘The posture of the ambling, lolling, 
lazy, indifferent man is in marked contradistinction to the tense, 
erect, stiff figure of the sensitive, proud, ambitious, striving 
man.’’* The proper study of personality entails the correlation 
of such features as these with the general adjustment of the indi- 
vidual, and not with single traits, for each of these expressions 
is the result of habitual sets which have been built up through 
repeated acts of the total organism, and not through the function- 
ing of separate traits. 

In such a study it is evident that the utility of experiment and 
testing is strictly limited. Most of these features are accessible 
only to general observation and not to methods of exact control. 
Many investigators of problems relating to personnel have 
already come to this conclusion. Tests for vocational fitness, for 
example, are found to be inadequate, for at best they can determine 
only whether the individual possesses the various necessary abili- 
ties for a given occupation, and not what occupation is most suitable 
for him. To supply this serious lack the method of the ‘‘standard- 
ized interview’’ is gaining favor. Here we have an attempt to 
make deliberate use of those methods by which in everyday rela- 
tionships we gain our ‘‘unwitting appreciation’’ of personality. 





T Downey, op. cit., p. 86. 
8 Kempf, E. J., The Autonomic Functions and the Personality, Nerv. and Ment 


Disease Monog. Series, No. 28, 1921, pp. 86, 87. 
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These methods relate to observation of the undivided personality 
and not to artificial analysis.’ 

The question of observation brings us to the most difficult of 
all our problems, that of the nature of the ‘‘intuitive’’ apprehen- 
sion of personality. In every face-to-face relationship we make 
judgments regarding a person, and attain a certain understanding 
of the form-quality in his personality, without being able to 
identify the facts on which this judgment and understanding are 
based. Dunlap points out that if we attempt to discriminate the 
signs by which we apprehend personality the accuracy. of our 
perception is interfered with. No doubt a better understanding 
of the diagnostic significance of each of the postural sets enumer- 
ated above would illuminate this problem; but in our ordinary 
relationships it is clear that our inference is so immediate and so 
abridged that for practical purposes we may speak of a direct 
apprehension of personality. 

When we examine this direct apprehension we discover one 
important point in which it differs from the ordinary perceptual 
act. It seems to be of a more ‘‘lively’’ and imitative nature, 
either identical with, or closely akin to, what is commonly called 
‘‘omphatie response.’’ Lipps, who first proposed the concept of 
Einfihlung, was alert to its social importance: ‘‘In the single 
human body we see, in spite of its manifold nature, a consistent 
whole, a complex of parts, a single thing. And at the same time, 
although we know not how or why, we realize that the conscious 
life which we apprehend (by empathy) is the conscious life of 
another single self.’’** Many psychologists are content with the 
interpretation which Lipps gives to the empathic process in terms 
of basal instinet; others with a leaning toward subject-object 
psychology prefer to consider the thoughts and feelings of another 
as direct data of our own experience. (Here the emphasis is not 
so much upon the active imitation, or Einfiihlung, as upon a cer- 
tain state of sympathy, or Einsfiihlung.)* Still other psychologists 
of the tougher type, see an explenation at hand for both sympathy 
and imitation in the laws of conditioned and circular response.” 

Whatever the genetic source of this process may be, we are 





*Cf. Otto Lipmann, Bibliographie zur Psychologischen Berufsberatung, Berufs- 
eignungsforschung und Berufskunde, Schriften zur Psychologie der Berufseignung, 
Heft 20, 1922. See references under III B (xiv) b. 

0 Dunlap, K., The Elements of Scientific Psychology, St. Louis, 1922, p. 257. 

4 ‘1 Lipps, T., Das Wissen von fremden Ichen, Psychologische Untersuchungen, 1907, 

ejt 4, p. 721. 

12Scheler, M., Wesen und Formen der Sympathie, Bonn, 1923, p. 283 ff. 

's Allport, F. H., Social Psychology, Boston, 1924, p. 234 ff. 
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forced to recognize its supremacy in determining our apprehen- 
sion of personality. When we fail to empathize with a person we 
fail to understand him; conversely, the greater our emphatic ability 
the greater is our capacity for understanding. The best reader of 
character known to the writer is a man in whom the unconscious 
imitation of gesture, gait, and manner of speech is developed to 
an almost pathological degree. There is no reason to suppose 
that this tendency is confined to overt expression; it is highly 
probable that there are likewise decisive internal responses to 
behavior in others. The presence of these responses in ourselves 
is difficult to detect, for empathy, as Lipps points out, is char- 
acterized by its unconscious functioning. Hence it is that this 
process customarily lies outside the limits of introspective 
examination. 

Empathy obviously is of varying grades. We cannot empa- 
thize equally with all of our associates. We ourselves are not 
amorphous, and the extent of our understanding of another is 
rigidly determined by our own attitudes and habits. For just 
this reason it is improbable that any two individuals have pre- 
cisely the same comprehension of a given personality. (Here the 
reader will recall the objection raised at the outset against the 
analytic view which failed to take into account the important part 
played by the personality of the observer himself as a factor con- 
ditioning the apprehension of personality in another.) A thor- 
oughly intimate appreciation of personality is a difficult accom. 
plishment. Few people have such an appreciation for even one 
personality, and ne one has it for an unlimited number. 


SUMMARY 


(1) The way in which traits are joined together is as much a 
part of the personality as are the traits themselves. 

(2) This form of combination, or form-quality, is irretrievabl) 
lost in any scheme for the analysis of personality. 

(3) The form-quality being as it is an attribute of the entire 
integrated personality, is manifest in every act of the individual 
(so long as it is not a ‘‘dissociated act’’); but certain behavior 
and certain products of behavior are more accessible to investiga- 
tion than others. 

(4) In practical life we gain a knowledge of personality with- 
out conscious reference to any of the signs by which the perception 
is mediated. 

(5) A really thoroughgoing comprehension of personality 
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entails a sympathetic understanding of the individual’s driving 
interests and sentiments, and of the way in which these interests 
and sentiments are organized and are expressed in his habitual 
adjustments to the major problems of life. 

(6) This understanding is gained through a kind of ‘‘em- 
pathy’’, the genetic nature of which is not entirely clear, but 
which undoubtedly enables us to experience sympathetically the 
form-quality in the personality of an associate, without obscuring 
our apprehension of his total personality by an undue emphasis 
upon single traits. 





INSTINCT, HABIT, AND INTELLIGENCE IN SOCIAL 
LIFE * 


By SEBA ELDRIDGE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


and intelligence in social life have been thrown in sharp 

relief by recent controversies on various phases of the 
general subject; and it should be of interest to identify the types 
of psychological theory under which divergent views on these 
questions might be subsumed, and examine the assumptions un- 
derlying these theories, together with the evidence adduced in 
their support. This I propose to do in so far as such an analysis 
may be presented within the limits of a brief paper. The space 
limitations involved will necessarily prescribe a treatment that is 
quite compact and somewhat dogmatic in form. 

The questions at issue may be reduced to three in number: 

(1) What is the nature of the mental traits or behavior pat- 
terns inherited by the human organism, and how do these severally 
function in individual development and social evolution? 

(2) What degree of plasticity or modifiability do such traits 
exhibit under the influence of intelligence, habit and environmen- 
tal factors, especially the cultural factors which largely determine 
the ‘‘social environment’’? 

(3) To what extent might these traits function more satisfac- 
torily in the future under a more efficient educational system and 
a better organized social environment generally? * 

The answers to the first question, which we shall now consider, 
are many and various. One party to the controversy, impressed 
by the diversity of customs, institutions and eultural factors gen- 
erally, seem disposed to minimize or even deny the existence of 
more or less specific inborn tendencies in man, and to account for 
his behavior by the particular complex of cultural factors under 
which he develops. Closely allied with this party and perhaps 


O inna inte pertaining to the specific réles of instinct, habit 





* This paper is an adaptation (mainly a condensation) from the concluding chapter 
of the writer’s Political Action, recently issued by Lippincott. 

1 Attention must be largely confined in this paper to the first of these questions. 
The other two questions are considered by the writer at some length in Political Action, 


pp. 351-367. 
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to be identified with it—if allowance be made for the somewhat 
different problems dealt with—are those who emphasize the part 


| 
} 
| 
i 


played in behavior by habit. This general position, as thus 
characterized, is represented by Kantor,’ Faris,’ Ayres,‘ and 
other psychological writers. 

A second party to the controversy take a structural or 
materialistic view of the mind and its work, interpret behavior 
in terms of neural structure and functions, together with other 
bodily processes, and regard instinct as a concept which may have 
been useful in the past, but which must now be discarded or at 
least radically modified, if the future progress of psychology is 
not to be hampered by it. Members of this party may or may not 
side with the party which emphasize the réle of habit and cultural 
factors in development, though their spokesmen appear quite 
sympathetic with the latter—perhaps because they are in conflict 
with acommon enemy. This general position is taken by Dunlap,’ 
Bernard,’ Kuo’ and the behaviorists generally. 

A third hypothesis imputed to certain psychologists is to the 
effect that man is born with a number of specific instincts, that 
these instincts retain all or much of their specificity throughout 
development, and that they are the primary determinants of 
human behavior in every stage of development. This hypothesis, 
as thus characterized, tends to minimize the réle played in de- 
velopment by intellectual processes, habit and cultural factors. 
McDougall,* Thorndike*® and their followers are alleged to be 
advocates of such a hypothesis. This hypothesis all the rival 
parties unite in combating, and the psychologists just mentioned 
are the principal target of the attack. 

A fourth party take what may be called a middle-of-the-road 


2‘*A Functional Interpretation of Human Instincts,’’ Psych. Rev., Vol. XXVII, 
1920, pp. 50-72; ‘*How Do We Acquire Our Basic Reactions?’’ Jbid, Vol. XXVIII, 
1921, pp. 328-355; ‘‘An Essay Toward an Institutional Conception of Social Psy- 
chology,’? Am. Jour. of Sociol., Vol. XXVII, 1922, pp. 611-627, 758-779. 

‘“* Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses?’’ Am. Jour. of Sociol., Vol. XXVII, 1921, 
pp. 184-196, 

+‘‘Instinct and Capacity,’’ Jour. of Phil., Vol. XVIII, 1921, pp. 561-565, 600-606. 

5‘*Are There Any Instinets?’’ Jour. of Abnorm. Psych., Vol. XIV, 1919, pp. 
‘07-311; ‘*The Identity of Instinct and Habit,’’ Jour. of Phil., Vol. XIX, 1922, 
yp. 85-94, 

6‘‘The Misuse of Instinct in the Social Sciences,’’ Psych. Rev., Vol. XXVIII, 
1921, pp. 96-119. 

‘Giving Up Instinets in Psychology,’’ Jour. of Phil., Vol. XVIII, 1921, pp. 
645-664. 

*An Introduction to Social Psychology. Our citations are from the thirteenth 
edition. 

* The Original Nature of Man. 
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position. They concede the reality of instinctive impulses and 
their importance for behavior, but insist also on the importanes 
of habit, culture and environmental factors generally. The mem. 
bers of this party differ among themselves respecting the possi- 
bilities of an intelligent direction of behavior, and stress some. 
what differently the part played in behavior by habit. Dewey,” 
Cooley," Geiger,” and Hunter® may be taken as representa. 
tives of this party to the controversy. 

These classifications, which will be sufficient for the purpose 
in hand, are by no means hard-and-fast ones, as they overlap in 
various ways, and particular writers might be assigned to more 
than one of them. 


THE CULTURAL THEORY OF MENTAL TRAITS 


Faris, Ayres, Kantor and others of their party have made 
merry over what they regard as the excesses of some psycholo- 
gists who believe in instincts, and maintain that the progress of 
the science would be promoted by virtually abandoning the idea 
that man is endowed with more or less specific instincts. We will 
pass by the merry-making of these gentlemen, and limit ourselves 
to an examination of their more serious (and substantial) argn- 
ments. 

Faris suggests that instincts are explanatory assumptions and 
not observable phenomena,’* pointing out that an instinct in a 
developed human being could not be accessible to direct observa- 
tion.” The category would be a legitimate one, he thinks, were it 
interpreted as including hypothetical concepts only.** Faris is 
disposed, however, to question its value, even when so regarded, 
on the ground that ‘‘no statement can he true of all men every- 
where, so long as cultural inheritances differ so profoundly’’." 
The proper subject-matter of social psychology is ‘‘social values, 
social attitudes, desires, wishes, and organization’’.”* 





10 Human Nature and Conduct. 

11‘* Heredity and Environment,’’ Survey, Vol. XLIX, 1923, pp. 454-456, 468-469; 
also Human Nature and the Social Order, Social Organization, and Social Processes. 

12‘*Must We Give Up Instincts in Psychology?’’ Jour. of Phil., Vol. XIX, 1922, 
pp. 94-28; ‘‘Concerning Instincts,’’ Ibid, Vol. XX, 1923, pp. 57-68. 

18 ‘*The Modification of Instinct from the Standpoint of Social Psychology,’’ Psych. 
Rev., Vol. XXVII, 1920, pp. 247-269. 

14‘‘ Are Instincts Data or Hypothesest’’ Am. Jour. of Soc., Vol. XXVII, 1921, 
pp. 184-185. 

15 Ibid, p. 193. 

16 Jbid, p. 194. 

17 Ibid, p. 194. 

18 Ibid, p. 195. 
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Ayres delivers himself to a like effect. For instincts to have 
explanatory value, he says, they must steer man into ‘‘his various 
civilized activities, as animal instincts do’’. But there can be no 
“stereotyped reaction patterns’’ in man’s case, similar to ani- 
mal instinets.*® Behavior has a culture content, not an instinct 
content.” ‘‘Its technique of analysis invokes not organic 
tropisms . . . but beliefs and superstitions, crafts and arts, 
human associations worked into the whole cultural-emotional life 
of a people by the practice of generations’’.** ‘‘Man is the meek- 
est of the domestic animals’’, and the process of domestication is 
his unique distinction.” ‘‘The only normal behavior of Homo 
sapiens is domestication; beyond that every act depends on the 
culture. Human behavior is the behavior of institutions’. With 
this goes a ‘‘econtempt and loathing for other systems of domes- 
tication than his own’’.** 

Kantor is more circumspect in his opposition to instincts, but 
arrives in the end at much the same conclusions as the two writers 
just cited. In one of the earlier papers considered here,* Kantor 
did not deny the usefulness of the concept in question, but insisted 
on the great differences between human and other animal in- 
stincts, and proposed to distinguish in man’s case between 
instincts and instinctive behavior. Instinctive behavior he defined 
as a complex of early instincts, together with acquired reactions. 
Later, however,” Kantor abandons this distinction, together with 
the terms instinet and instinctive behavior themselves, as likely 
to be misleading, but he still holds to the distinction between 
hereditary and acquired reactions. The hereditary responses are 
in the nature of random movements or loosely organized reflexes, 
and these constitute the foundation upon which later behavior is 
developed. This paper emphasizes the réle of environmental 
factors in the development of interests, and maintains that all 
the individual’s behavior at any given time is an integration of 
previous actions. In a later paper,” Kantor insists more strongly 





19 ‘‘ Instinct and Capacity,’’ Jour. of Phil., Vol. XVIII, 1921, p. 563. 

20 Ibid, p. 605. 

21 Ibid, p. 565. 

22 Ibid, p. 602. 

23 Ibid, p. 603. 

24‘*A Functional Interpretation of Human Instincts,’’ Psych. Rev., Vol. XXVIII, 
1920, pp. 50-72. 

23‘*How Do We Acquire Our Basic Reactions?’’ Ibid. Vol. XXVIII, 1921, pp. 
528-355. 

2¢‘*An Essay Toward an Institutional Conception of Social Psychology,’’ Am. 
Jour. of Sociol., Vol. XXVII, 1922, pp. 611-627, 758-779. 
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on the disutility of instinct doctrine, arguing that it is utterly 
impossible to account for ‘‘complex phenomena by resorting to 
fixed instincts’’,”” and that a scientific psychology can recognize 
only the existence of ‘‘concrete reactions of a human being or a 
group of human individuals’’** Instincts and impulses are un- 
ceremoniously dubbed ‘‘the caloric and phlogiston of psy- 
chology’’.”* 

These references will have been sufficient, perhaps, to set 
before us the distinctive tenets of this party to the controversy 
which now engages us. All its representatives emphasize the di- 
versity of human behavior, stress the réle of habit therein, and 
allege the impossibility of identifying any very specific features 
or elements which are common to such diverse habits or behavior 
complexes. The hereditary factors in behavior as conceived by 
this party are random movements, loosely organized reflexes, 
docility, susceptibility to domestication, or such like generalized 
tendencies. If more specific hereditary traits are recognized, as 
by Kantor, they are interpreted in biological terms, and their 
significance for social life alleged to be of secondary importance. 

Our appraisal and criticism of this general position will be 
briefy indicated. We may concede that the writers cited and 
others of their party have done social science a service by empha- 
sizing the réle of habit and custom in social life, and insisting 
on the dangers of an uncritical use of assumed hereditary im- 
pulses in the explanation of human behavior. But their thesis 
that there are no common features in behavior under diverse 
social environments which can be traced back to hereditary im- 
pulses is, I think, untenable. Food-getting activities, sexual 
intercourse and marriage institutions, the bearing and rearing of 
children, conflict between individuals and groups, more or less 
impulsive escape reactions, play activities of children and adults, 
the indefinite multiplication of habits themselves are all sufi- 
ciently common features to refute any such view. Such common 
features in behavior cannot be accounted for in terms of envi- 
ronmental factors, social or physical, for they can be observed 
in the most diverse environments. Moreover, certain of these 
common features are associated with definite hereditary struc- 
tures of the organism, and are also common to animal species 





28 Ibid, p. 759. 

20 Ibid, p. 619. 

80‘* How Do We Acquire Our Basic Reactions?’’ Psych. Rev., Vol. XXVIII, 1921, 
pp. 342-243. 
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other than man himself. And that they have a far-reaching social 
significance cannot be questioned, as industrial activities pertain- 
‘ng to the food supply, and the taboos, customs and institutions 
controlling sex relationships sufficiently illustrate. 

One could elaborate the evidence in much greater detail, of 
course, but the result would be much the same. There are many 
unsettled questions pertaining to hereditary human traits, and no 
one could reasonably claim that all such traits have been identi- 
fied or their part in behavior correctly appraised. But this no 
more invalidates the general concept than unsettled controversies 
in other fields demonstrate the unreality of the data or categories 
there dealt with. 

We might go even further and say that if any natural law can 
be formulated on the basis of inductive evidence, then instinctive 
impulses are as real as any such laws can be. Instincts are induc- 
tive laws of behavior, which are referred, by way of explanation, 
to the hereditary organization of the species, and because no other 
reasonable account can be given of them. We may thus accept 
Faris’ suggestion that instincts are in the nature of hypotheses; 
but some of them have already attained the rank of laws, while 
others are on their way to doing so. Many alleged instincts will 
of course fail to arrive at this goal. 


THE STRUCTURAL THEORY OF MENTAL TRAITS 


The second party to the controversy over our question also 
emphasize the réle of habit in behavior, deny the existence of 
instincts or minimize their influence on behavior, and interpret 
in terms of neural or other bodily structure whatever hereditary 
factors in behavior may be assumed. Thus, Bernard maintains 
that inheritance is of organs, tissues or combinations of such, 
and that these determine the action patterns." Action patterns 
so conceived may be termed instinctive.** An instinct is a unit 
character, and inconceivable apart from its structure. It is fal- 
lacious to define instinct in terms of its function, instead of its 
original structure.** ‘*The child who has reached a rationalizing 
age is reacting in nine-tenths or ninety-nine one hundredths of his 
character directly to environment, and only in the slight residual 





we ae Misuse of Instinct in the Social Sciences,’’ Psych. Rev., Vol. XXVIII, 
l, p. $6. 

© Ibid, pp. 96-97. 

83 Ibid, pp. 105, 109. 
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fraction of his nature directly to instinct’’.** It is common to 
regard relatively fixed or definite action patterns as instincts 
whereas the action content of many such patterns is acquired," 

Kuo goes the whole way along this road by denying the 
existence of instincts altogether. ‘‘The so-called instincts are jy 
the last analysis acquired trends rather than inherited tendep. 
cies’’.°° One cannot have a food trend before eating food any 
more than he can have the idea of a tree before seeing or learning 
about a tree.**” The theory of instincts, like the doctrine of innate 
ideas, is based on the concept of an a priori relation between the 
organism and external objects.** To call an acquired trend jp. 
stinctive is to confess our ignorance of its development.”® The 
same mechanisms may be combined in various ways to produce 
different end reactions termed instinctive. But such reactions, 
since they have no ready-made mechanisms, should not be called 
inherited responses.*° ‘‘All the activities of the organism in 
later life are various organized reactions of elementary move. 
ments.’’** Sex or parental behavior, or the ftying of young 
birds, is determined by the action system of the organism, to. 
gether with the exciting stimulus, not by mysterious forces termed 
instincts.** Sex behavior, contrary to the accepted view, is 
largely determined by the social environment; there is no ready. 
made reaction to the other sex. ‘‘The motive forces of human 
behavior are largely shaped by seciety,’’** and trends of action 
are the product of the interplay between the organism and its 
environment.** Different types of behavior simply result from 
different environmental demands. 

Let us observe, before passing on to our third representative 
of this party, that Kuo does not deny the existence of hereditary 
factors in behavior, but interprets these in terms of bodily struc- 
ture, as does Bernard. Yet he assigns a much larger rédle i 
behavior to environment and habit, than to hereditary factors 
thus interpreted, closely agreeing with Bernard in this also. 








84 Ibid, p. 111. 
85 Ibid, pp. 101-102. 

36 ‘Giving Up Instincts in Psychology,’’ Jour. of Phil., Vol. XVIII, 1921, p. 648. 
37 Ibid, pp. 648-649. 

88 Ibid, p. 648. 

89 Ibid, p. 650. 

40 Ibid, pp. 650-651. 

41 Ibid, p. 652. 

42 Ibid, p. 653. 

43 Ibid, p. 656. 

44 Ibid, p. 661. 

45 Ibid, p. 662. 
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Dunlap writes to much the same effect. He criticises psy- 
chologists for not distinguishing between instincts conceived in 
teleological terms, and instincts regarded as groups of physiologi- 
eal activities. Instinets in the former sense are only classificatory 
devices, and vary with the purposes of the classifier,“* whereas 
there are instincts in the physiological sense. In the second paper 
here cited, however, Dunlap takes back this concession,“ 
apparently on the ground that the same specific activities enter into 
many complex series of activities, such as are termed instinctive. 
Even many so-called instincts may function as parts of other 
instinets, as flight, pugnacity and food-getting, for example, often 
oceur as part of the parental instinct.“ 

Dunlap thereupon argues, with some apparent inconsistency, 
for the identity of instinct and habit. ‘‘I can see no way’’, he 
says, ‘‘of distinguishing usefully between instinct and habit. All 
reactions are definite responses to definite stimulus patterns, and 
the exact character of the response is determined in every case by 
the inherited constitution of the organism and the stimulus 
pattern. All reactions are instinctive: all are acquired. . . . 
Practically, we use the term instinctive reaction to designate any 
reaction whose antecedents we do not care, at the time, to inquire 
into; by acquired reaction, on the other hand, we mean those 
reactions for whose antecedents we intend to give some account. 
But let us beware of founding a psychology, social, general, or 
individual, on such a distinction.’’ * 

This remarkable proposition is grounded on two facts: First, 
all types of reactions are preceded by other reactions; second, 
the constitution of the organism at the time of any given reaction 
is such as to determine, together with the stimulus, that reaction 
and no other. The newborn babe’s sucking reaction, for example, 
could not have been evoked, had it not first been stimulated by 
cold air and responded thereto by the crying reaction. Likewise, 
the complex nest-building reactions of the robin are preceded by 
the stimuli and reactions involved in feeding, flying, ete. A 
temporal pattern extending back of any given reaction is always 
involved therein, and, consequently, there is no basis for any dis- 
tinction between instinctive and acquired reactions.” 





46‘“Are There Any Instincts?’’ Jour. of Abnorm. Psych., Vol. XIV, 1919, pp. 
308-309. 

47‘*The Identity of Instinct and Habit,’’ Jour. of Phil., Vol. XIX, 1922, pp. 88-89. 

‘8 Ibid, >p. 88-89. 

49 J bid, p. 94. 

80 Ibid, pp. 92-93. 
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This general view need not detain us long, as we have already 
dealt, in our criticism of the cultural party, with the argumen} 
against instincts, drawn from the influence of the organism’s 
earlier reactions (resulting in habits) on its later behavior. 
Nobody denies such an influence, so far as I know, yet but few 
would conclude from this fact that no distinction can be drawn 
between hereditary traits and acquired habits. It is really 
absurd to suppose that there are no inborn tendencies toward eat. 
ing reactions, sexual intercourse, nest-building activities and the 
like, and were it not that reputable psychologists had espoused 
such a view, it would scarecly merit serious consideration. Op 
this view there is no reason why the child’s crying reaction should 
be followed by sucking reactions instead of by an obstinate refusal 
to take nourishment of any sort, or why robins should build nests 
instead of dropping their eggs on the ground. The earlier reac. 
tions of the given organism simply do not account for all the 
specific features of its later reactions, and those that cannot be 
thus accounted for must be referred to other factors. 

Moreover, the fact that the organism as it comes into the world 
is obviously built for eating, reproduction and other series of 
specific reactions would seem to be an anomaly on the hypothesis 
proposed by Dunlap and Kuo. There is here obviously a refusal 
to accept the patent fact that a given species, its structures and 
the more fundamental features of its functional activity are not 
produced de novo, but only reproduced, in each generation, and 
that such reproduction is not exclusively a cultural or environ- 
mental process (granting that we could conceive any such thing). 
Again, how account for the peculiarities of behavior characteristic 
of different species? 

The argument from the fact that the same specific activities 
are involved in various complex series of reactions has quite as 
little to commend it. The fact that I use my arms in conveying 
food to my mouth, in assisting a toddler up a flight of stairs, or 
in repelling an assault by an enraged enemy is no ground, so far 
as I can see, for the argument that specific instinctive impulses 
are not involved in these different complexes of reactions. Yet 
it is on such facts that Dunlap and Kuo build up this particular 


argument.” 
This argument is rather closely related to Dunlap’s criticism 





51 For a more detailed criticism of the views held by Dunlap and Kuo, see Geiger’s 
articles cited above. 
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‘ instinets as teleological groupings of activities, to Bernard’s 
contention that instinets should be defined in terms of their struc- 
tures, and to Kuo’s proposed substitution of action systems for 
instinctive impulses, as the fundamental concept of social psy- 
chology. These views commit their authors to the rejection of 
anything smacking of a teleological or functional interpretation 

‘pehavior, that is, any interpretation implying that diverse 
croupings of much the same specific activities occur, adapted to 
attain different ends or satisfy different needs of the organism. 

That such functional groupings of specific activities do occur 
is searcely a debatable question. And it is doubtful if this feature 
of behavior can be accounted for on the materialistic assumptions 
of these authors. The establishment of this latter point would 
involve an examination of the assumptions alluded to, but this 
we shall have to omit for lack of space.” 


U 


THE INSTINCT THEORY OF MENTAL TRAITS 
We shall not tarry long over the doctrines imputed to the third 


party in our controversy. I may say at once that if McDougall, 


Thorndike and others of this party entertain the views of which 
they are accused by their opponents, then I for one shall have to 
side with their accusers, not with psychologists guilty of such 
views. But I do not believe that they are guilty of nearly all 
that they have been charged with. The chief counts in the indict- 
ment against these psychologists allege that they assume rela- 
tively stable instinets or original tendencies, that they regard 
such instincts or tendencies as more or less sharply marked off 
from one another, that they overemphasize the part played in 
behavior by these instinets or tendencies, granting that there are 
such, and minimize the part played by habit, intelligence and 
environmental factors, especially cultural factors. 

Criticisms of these psychologists vary with the party to which 
the critics belong, as might be expected. Thus, Bernard condemns 
McDougall for defining instinct in terms of its sophisticated func- 
tioning, and not in terms of its original structure,* while Kantor 
criticises Thorndike for doing just the opposite, arguing that his 
neural interpretation of original tendencies led him to suppose 





\ brief examination of these assumptions will be found in my Political Action, 
pp. 343 ff. The point is there stressed that the type of theory here combatud rests 
the uncritical aeceptance of controversial views on questions outside the domain 
psychology proper. 

8 Op. cit., p. 105. 
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that such tendencies function specifically as such in adult life. 
The inclusion of particular alleged instincts or tendencies in the 
inventories of original nature drawn up by members of this party 
has been criticised and even ridiculed, and many other details of 
their work severely condemned. MecDougall’s theory of the emo. 
tions is of course a favorite target of attack for his critics. 

A detailed examination of the views actually held by these psy- 
chologists, and of the criticisms directed against their views, or of 
others imputed to them, is perhaps unnecessary for the purpose 
in hand. Some general observations regarding these matters 
must suffice us here. 

We may admit that where there is so much smoke there js 
likely to be some fire. I am strongly of the opinion, however, 
that the smoke in the premises is out of all proportion to the fire 
that generates it. Anyone can see for himself, by consulting 
MecDougall’s and Thorndike’s books,” that they do not assume 
fixed instincts or original tendencies, or at least that they allow 
for diverse syntheses thereof in behavior. McDougall defines 
four different types of modifications to which he believes instincts 
are subject, while Thorndike expressly allows for multitudinous 
combinations of original tendencies,’ besides insisting on the 
multiplicity of responses to the same situation, and multiple 
causation of the same response.” Moreover, if one will read 
through the works cited, it will be seen that the part played in 
behavior by habit, intellectual processes, pain and pleasure, 
language, customs, arts and other cultural factors is expressly 
recognized, though insufficient weight may be given to these 
factors. McDougall even allows for syntheses of the emotions 
into more or less stable sentiments, and more or less transient 
complex emotions, although maintaining in other passages that 
the various species of emotional excitement remain the same 
throughout development. Let it be observed, parenthetically, that 
McDougall says in so many words that emotional excitement, 
together with the accompanying nervous activities, is ‘‘the only 





54‘‘A Functional Interpretation of Instincts,’’ Psych. Rev., Vol. XXVIII, 1920, 
. 58 ff. 
~ 55 McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, Chap. 11; Thorndike, The 
Original Nature of Man, Chap. II. 
56 Op. cit., pp. 33 ff. 
87 Op. cit., p. 10. 
58 Ibid, pp. 6, 7. 
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part of the total instinctive process that retains its specific char- 
acter’? throughout development.” 

That there are many legitimate points for criticism of the 
work of MeDougall and Thorndike could scarcely be denied. It 
would be astonishing if such were not the case. McDougall has 
been weak, I think, in his treatment of cultural factors in social 
life, though he did not purport, in the work cited, to deal in a 
systematic manner with this group of factors. This defect, if 
such it be, has been made good, to a certain extent, in subsequent 
works. Many details of his analysis are likewise open to justifiable 
criticism. He has not given due weight, in my judgment, to the 
sex, gregarious and acquisitive impulses in social life, while over- 
rating the part played by what he calls the extensions of the 
maternal instinct. 

Many details of Thorndike’s analysis, and even some of his 
basic assumptions, are also open to criticism. His neural inter- 
pretation of behavior led him to define original tendencies in such 
a way that their influence on later behavior often appears insig- 


B nificant and sometimes impossible of identification. His assump- 


tions scarcely allow for infinitely diverse functional groupings of 
specific bodily activities, such as occur in adult behavior. Yet 
Thorndike’s actua! analysis is not overmuch hampered by these 
assumptions, since he is too acute an observer not to recognize 
the fact of such functional groupings and to deal with them more 
or less acceptably on their own terms. Also, he has apparently 
overestimated the importance of some tendencies assumed by 
him, and underestimated the importance of others. This comes in 
part, I think, from a disposition on his part to place on the same 
level all the specifie tendencies distinguished, without attempting 
to trace out in any detail their influence on adult behavior. We 
might, for example, be left to infer, for anything Thorndike says 
to the contrary, that acquisitive and hunting tendencies are of 
equal importance in social life, which is obviously not the case. 
Yet it does not seem to have entered into Thorndike’s plan to 
develop in any systematic way the social implications of man’s 
original nature. If that be true, the particular critcism here 
offered only partially applies. 





9 Op. cit., p. 35. 
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THE MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD POSITION 


The examination of the foregoing types of theory supports jy 
a general way what we have termed the middle-of-the-road posi. 
tion on the questions considered in this paper. Those taking this 
position stress the importance of both habit and instincts, though 
differing among themselves as to the relative importance of the 
two categories, and dividing differently on the issue made basic 
by the structuralists. There are also vital differences within this 
party as to the possibilities of socializing habit and instinct through 
intelligence and its more effective utilization by means of educa. 
tion. These differences are of vital importance and it would he 
of interest to go into them, but space limitations will not permit.” 
The general position of this party having been already supported 
through our criticisms of the three rival parties, no explicit ex- 
amination of its tenets is here called for. 





60 The socializing possibilities of education and intelligence, particularly as con 
ceived in Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct, are considered in my Political Action, 


pp. 351 ff. 
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PROGRESS IN EXPERIMENTS ON TACTUAL INTER- 
PRETATION OF ORAL SPEECH * 
By ROBERT H. GAULT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
On leave with The National Research Council, Washington, D. C.) 


N a paper read before this Association a year ago I stated that 
| a subject in our laboratory had learned to recognize seven 

spoken words when he had no criteria excepting the vibrations 
of the experimenter’s vocal apparatus conducted through an air 
column in a tube 14 feet long, to the palm of the subject’s hand. 
In May, 1923, I added a footnote to the paper when proof was 
being corrected for the JournaL or ABNoRMAL PsycHOLOGY AND 
SociaL PsycHoLoey, saying that up to that time 34 words had been 
learned, together with a great number of sentences made up of 
those words in various combinations. In fact, he was able to get 
the sense of any such sentence. This result was obtained in the 
course of 78 periods, one a day. Actual practice never occupied 
more than 35 minutes in a given day. 

The subject in this case was a normal-hearing young man, a 
sophomore in the University. The situation was so arranged that 
he could not hear. The speaking tube I have referred to extended 
through two walls and the intervening room. At the subject’s 
end it terminated in a double pine box, the outside dimensions of 
which are 28x16x16 inches. The space between the outer and the 
inner wall, four inches deep, is packed with cotton waste. At the 
front end of the box is an aperture surrounded by a rubber collar. 
The subject thrusts his hand through the aperture and holds his 
palm closely over the end of the tube. In this position the rubber 
collar grips his fore-arm and the whole apparatus is, for our pur- 
poses, sound-proof. Additional precautions against hearing were 
introduced as follows: (1) The experimenter muffled his face in 
a cushion and spoke through a narrow aperture in it into a funnel 
upon his end of the tube. (2) The subject plugged his ears with 

it putty and eotton batting, covered his ears with a heavy 
andage, and kept an electric motor humming at his side. Even 





Read before the Ameriean Psychological Association at Madison, Wisconsin, 
nber 28, 1923. The experiments reported in this article cover a period of three 
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without these additional precautions it was impossible for any one 
of upwards of twenty-five students and for several disinterested 
visitors who are competent critics of experimental work, to hear 
what was going on. 

Visual stimuli were employed as aids when a new word was 
being added to the tactual vocabulary. When the subject saw the 
word ‘‘Ray’’, for example, displayed upon a card, he knew that 
the next tactual impressions upon his palm would be such as 
arise from the experimenter’s speaking the word into the tube. 
The visual-tactual connection was repeated as often as necessary 
to establish the association, and new words were added as rapidly 
as possible. 

Toward the end of the academic year the subjects had attained 
an accuracy of from 88 to 95 per cent in the recognition of 200 
word impressions. (Each word in the vocabulary repeated several 
times. ) 

Up to this time practice had been had only with the right hand. 
On April 29, the last day of practice, the left hand was employed 
as the right one had been used theretofore, and recognition 
proved to be quite as accurate as with the right hand. This result 
suggests that we are not dealing here with an absolute increase in 
sensitivity, but with a control of attention directed toward small 
differences in tactual stimulation. On the same day we made 
another crucial test. <A list of eight monosyllabic words was pre- 
pared, upon no one of which the subject had practiced. The words 
were as follows: one, ten, six, five, four, three, eight, nine. He 
recognized six of the eight. This indicates, I believe, that the 
phonetic elements in these words had become isolated in the 
course of the development of the vocabulary of 34 words even 
though no specific attempt had been made in that direction. 

Four months after the last test in April, after a summer of no 
practice, the subject was tested again by the method with which 
he had become familiar. On this day he recognized 71 per cent 
of 200 tactual stimuli: a loss of 25 plus per cent on the basis of 
his maximum record in April. The stimuli and method employed 
in this test were those that were in use on the last day of practice 
in April. There was no preliminary drill and the subject did not 
know that any particular earlier test was to be repeated. 

The query has been raised in some quarters whether the sub- 
ject in these experiments has not the advantage of bone conduction. 
I think not, for the following reasons: 

(1) The tactual stimuli are so slight that it is inconceivable 
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that they can escape being absorbed by the cushions of flesh in the 
palm and of cartilage in the joints intervening between the palm 
and the brain centers. 

(2) The subject persistently denies thathis experience is 
auditory. He could not do so if bone conduction were a fact. 

(3) If bone conduction were involved the subject would not 
be compelled to learn the meaning of the tactual impressions. But 
there has been learning, and it was a tedious process. 

Because of our success with the speaking tube it occurred to 
us to substitute for it an acousticon device such as is used for the 
aid of the partially deaf. I: is well known that if one holds the 
ear piece of such an instrument in the hand one can sense its 
vibration oceasioned by the speaker’s voice against the trans- 
mitter at a distance. The question is: ‘‘Can a subject learn to 
interpret these vibrations against the skin in a situation in which 
hearing is out of the question?’’ 

On October 29 the subject who succeeded with the speaking 
tube last year was tried out, without preparatory drill, upon the 
acousticon. He recognized 58 out of 100 impressions with which 
he had become familiar last year. Stimulation was applied to 
® the palm. 


The experimenter and the subject in work with the acousticon 
are separated by from 30 to 60 feet. The receiver lies within the 
sound-proof box and the subject’s hand, grasping it, is enclosed 
as in the earlier experiments. The additional precautions against 
hearing already described are employed in this case also. 

In preliminary experiments in which the writer was subject, 
four short sentences were used as stimuli: 


Jack did like teacher; 
Henry will not begin; 
He does like work; 

Say, did Jack accept? 


No well-defined principle led to the choice of these sentences. 
Many others would have served as well. They contain a consider- 
able variety of vowel values. It was our expectation that, after 
much practice, these vowel values would begin to emerge in the 
tactual sense. 

Work began with the fourth week in October. The tip of 
the index finger of the subject’s left hand was held lightly against 
the diaphragm of the receiver. Practice was had four days each 
week, extending over from 45 to 90 minutes daily. Owing to 
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limitations due to other engagements on the part of experimenter 
and subject, it was impossible to distribute the time in an idea] 
manner as is required by the law of distribution of time in the 
process of learning. 

At each sitting, for purposes of drill, the experimenter pro 
nounced the four sentences into the transmitter in an order known 
to the subject, ten times in succession. The same sentences were 
then pronounced in orders not known to the subject, 15 series jn 
succession, during the remainder of the day’s period of experi 
mentation. Notes were compared after each reading of the four 
sentences. 

After two weeks—eight sessions—the subject had attained an 
average accuracy of approximately 70 per cent on the four sen- 
tences, each of which had been presented 120 times. The fourtl 
sentence he recognized in 86 per cent of cases. It began to be 
apparent to the subject, however, that up to this time his criteria 
of judgment were tempo, emphasis, number of syllables in a 
sentence—not the quality of the separate stimulations. We there. 
fore framed new sentences, using the old words to test the ques. 
tion whether any more intrinsic tactual quality of the words was 
beginning to emerge. The result was disappointing. Previous 
practice had given the subject but a slight advantage in learning 
the new word groupings, perhaps not more than 3 per cent. I am 
now, however, strongly of the opinion that, had we continued prac- 
tice somewhat longer on the original sentences, the tactual corre. 
lates of phonetic elements would have emerged. 

The subject then began holding the receiver with the aperture 
disclosing the diaphragm toward the palm. Im this case the 
vibration of the diaphragm is conducted through a cushion of air 
to the palm and the tactual area stimulated is less restricted than 
upon the finger-tip in the earlier practice and at the same time the 
word impressions appeared considerably more distinct. But ever 
yet after six more sittings no one-syllabled word could be identified 
in more than 74 per cent of the times it was presented. 

Up to that time we had drawn the conclusion that the distinc 
stimulation that we require will depend upon the excitation of 3 
fairly wide area or pattern of tactual organs. 

At this stage, through the generosity of the Zenith Radio Cor 
poration, we were enabled to try the effect of a two-stage amplifier 
and later of the amplifier and a Type C unit. It was our hop 
that this additional apparatus would add considerably to the inten 
sity of all tactual stimuli. We met with disappointment, however, 
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because of a distortion effect that seemed to the observer to have 
the result of drowning the finer marks of distinction among the 
tactual impressions. These trials carried us up to the end of the 
first week of the present month (December, 1923). 

We returned to the unaided acousticon encouraged by the 
thought that, after ali, the simpler apparatus is the better for our 
purpose. 

On December 10 we began drill upon the long vowel sounds 
and continued through the 11th and 12th, using the acousticon 
alone. We spent approximately one hour on each of these days at 
drill alone. The order of presentation was always known to the 
subject, and in the course of every period each vowel was pre- 
sented 30 times, or 90 times during the three days. Since the 12th 
we have had 13 periods of practice upon the vowels, ending on the 
24th. Our method of procedure from the 12th to the 18th inelu- 
sive was as follows: 


(1) The experimenter recited the vowels five times in a known 
order. 

(2) He recited 15 series of unknown order, 10 in each series 
(each vowel occurring twice), the subject writing down what 
vowel each impression seemed to him to represent. 

(3) The subject and experimenter checked up and the experi- 
menter repeated the series for drill. 

(4) After this a new unknown series was presented. 


seginning with the 20th, each vowel in the series of 10 was 
pronounced three times instead of once. Otherwise the method 
remained the same as before. This modification of procedure is 
apparently producing good results. 

Experience up to December 24 satisfies me that it is possible 
to learn to interpret oral speech by tactual impressions.' 

| have not yet made a learning curve for each vowel. J is most 
easily learned, with A and O close seconds. E and U are easily 
confused. As nearly as I can describe the criteria they are as 
follows: A feels heavy, especially at the beginning, and long. 
E is long but smooth compared with A. J has a sharp punch at 
the beginning, followed by a partial let-up and that by a second 
punch. QO has an undulation about it that sometimes confuses it 
with J. U feels short and smooth. 





‘At the middle of April the writer had attained an accuracy of 91 per cent im 
identifying the vowels by touch. 





HYPNOSIS WITH DIRECT PSYCHOANALYTIC STATE. 
MENT AND SUGGESTION IN THE TREATMENT OF 
A PSYCHONEUROTIC OF LOW INTELLIGENCE 


By JOHN J. B. MORGAN 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


T has been shown that normal intelligence is required in order 
te conduct a psychoanalysis. If the patient is mentally 
defective he is unable successfully to carry out the processes 

required in the analysis; and if, by extraordinary effort on the 
part of the analyst, the analysis should be accomplished, he is 
unable properly to readjust himself. The question then arises 
as to the disposition to be made where we have a psychoneurosis 
superimposed on a dull mentality. If the individual is feeble 


minded, it may not be advisable to attempt a reorganization of § 


his mental life; but in the case of normal dull persons an attempt 
at analysis is very likely to prove futile, and still the person might 
make a useful citizen should a readjustment be effected. 

The use of hypnotic suggestion was so successful in one case at 
the Psychopathic Hospital of the State University of Iowa and 
the cure was effected with so little effort that it seems worth while 
to present it. 

The patient was a girl of 17 with an intelligence quotient of 80. 
She finished the seventh grade in school after which she did house 
work, mostly at home. She had various positions as housemaid 
for others, but was never able to stay away from home for any 
long period. The supposed causes of her trouble were that she 
got into debt and became estranged from the boy to whom she was 
engaged. The worry supposedly caused by these two events 
became so keen that she made two attempts at suicide. The first 
was displayed in an episode she had one afternoon in which she 
tried to beat herself to death with a hairbrush. Deciding that she 
was unable to beat out her brains in this manner she went to the 
kitchen and slashed her throat with a butcher knife. Having 
found that this did not prove effective she gave up suicide and 
wrapped a rag as a bandage around her neck to stop the flow of 
blood. These manifestations were evidently not the behavior of 4 
depressed individual; they were sham attempts at suicide and not 


real efforts. Such conduct points toward a conversion hysteria 
160 
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and not a true depression. Other facts pointed to the same con- 


clusion. 

The patient had been engaged to a boy since her fifteenth year. 
The boy was nineteen years of age, was liked by the patient’s 
people, and both families agreed to the marriage. However, the 
natient became skeptical of the advantages of marriage. Her 
‘‘ountie’’? had told her that one ‘‘marries for better or worse’’ 
and she began to be afraid that it would be for worse, although 
she had no real reason for such fear. Once she broke the engage- 
ment giving as her reason that her lover wanted to tell her ‘‘ why 
hoys go with girls’’. He did not tell her—just wanted to. Then 
later she permitted him to come back only to dismiss him for some 
other trivial reason. 

A short time before her admission to the hospital she had an 
uipleasant experience which precipitated her breakdown. She 
was going home one night about nine o’clock when some boy 
approached her. She ran, and as she did so he grabbed at her 
coat. This frightened her, of course, but her interpretation of the 
episode was very absurd. She felt that through this touch she had 
become pregnant and finally confessed that it was this fear which 
led to the half-hearted suicidal attempt. 

What is given above is all that could be elicited from the 
patient. When one attempted to get any further elaboration of 
her ideas she became inaccessible. It was impossible to get her 
to do any free associational work partly because of negativism 
and partly because of her low mentality. Tests of her sug- 
gestibility showed her at times suggestible and at other times 
negativistic. It was seen that any attempt at psychoanalysis 
would be tedious and that the results would probably not be worth 
the effort because of her inability to reason clearly and make a 
readjustment should an analysis be completed. It was therefore 
decided to try hypnosis. 

The first attempts at hypnosis were futile although by simple 
tests it was shown that she was hypnotizable. By persistent 
efforts, however, she was finally hypnotized. Under hypnosis the 
tollowing ideas were unearthed. She had been very much re- 
pressed and regarded all ideas of sex as vile. This repression 
was successful until she came to adolescence when she began to 
have queer restless feelings the nature of which she did not under- 
stand. She wished she was a girl again, she wanted to return to 
the situation where she would have none of these queer feelings. 
She met the young man to whom she became engaged, but became 
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frightened at the notion of marriage. She did not want to go 
married. The conception of marriage that she tried to formulate 
was a platonic relationship. Consequently, when her ‘‘ fellow” 
hinted at anything sexual she became exceedingly disturbed an 
was sure that he was not the one to marry and keep the relation. 
ship on a platonic basis. In spite of her attempts at idealizatioy 
she felt the true nature of her restlessness in a vague way but 
would not believe that this sexual restlessness came from her 
Hence she began to blame them on her boy friend or anyone wh 
had any supposed influence upon her. The interpretation of the 
episode when she was chased was simply the projection of her 
own feelings upon the boy who made the advance. Unable to 
adjust to this impossible dilemma of being a woman and the ideal 
of retaining her ideas and feelings of a pre-adolescent sort, she 
made an attempt to regress to the time of her girlhood. She tried 
to convince herself that she had no sex feelings, she was never 
going to get married, she was going to go through life as a pre. 
adolescent girl. 

She divulged all this under hypnosis and under hypnosis the 
nature of her difficulty was explained to her; but it was not 
explained in the way one would discuss a similar situation with 
a highly intelligent individual. In the latter instance one would 
present different points of view and permit the subject to 
coérdinate the various items. With this patient a more dogmatic 
method was exercised. The authority of the hypnotist was used 
to contradict the authority of those who had given her the false 
ideals which caused her undoing. She was told that she was 
wrong in her ideas of sex. She was told that she was a woman 
and as a woman had the feelings and desires of a woman and there 
was nothing wrong in these desires. It was made plain to her that 
she had been a coward and afraid to face the fact that she was 4 
woman and because of this cowardice had fled to her girlhood. 
The task of a normal woman is to recognize her womanhood and 
exercise control until the time comes when she can give herself as 
a woman to the man of her choice. This was repeated over and 
over until its weight overbalanced the idea of sex impurity. 

She was then told how love must progress from love of self 
to the love of another, finally finding outlet in the love of 4 
husband. This was also repeated and she was made to say i 
until it became a part of her. The whole thing was summed up il 
two sentences which she was made to repeat over and over. “] 
will look forward and not backward. I will love others more than 
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myself.’? The first was to counteract the tendency to regression 
and the latter the tendency toward narcissism. She was made to 
repeat this formula under hypnosis as well as in the waking state. 

The patient was hypnotized only three times—on January 6, 
7 and 8, 1923—and as a result of these three periods her symptoms 
entirely disappeared. This patient was shown by the writer to 
his class in abnormal psychology before any attempt at hypnosis 
was made. At this time she was almost inaccessible, showed 
emotional ataxia and looked almost like a case of hebephrenic 
dementia praecox. After the hypnotic treatment she was again 
shown to the class and gave the reactions of a normal person. 

She was kept for observation until February 11 but no further 
treatment given; and she was then discharged. That she has 
retained her reeovered condition is shown from letters received 
from her people. 

On April 17th the following was received: ‘‘In reply to your 
letter will gladly say that —--———— is just fine, you would never 
know she had ever had that kind of sickness. In a week after she 
came home she got a place to work and has been there every day 
since. She looks so well and is getting so stout outgrowing all 
her clothes. She enjoys the visits of her true boy friend every 
two weeks on Sunday afternoon and evening. She is happy as a 
song bird singing and dancing around home when playing the 
victrola. After coming home from work yesterday and getting 
all cleaned up she looked in the glass and said, I wish the doctors 
and nurses could see me now, they would be gladly surprised. 
So no words can express the great appreciation we have for the 
good done for the girl in our care.”’ 

On June 22d another letter was received stating that the 
patient was getting along ‘‘just fine’’. Several weeks after the 
receipt of this report it was learned that the patient was married. 

This method is not recommended as a general procedure, but 
with a person having an intelligence quotient around 80 authority 
is the guiding rule of life. Such a person must have a ‘‘boss’’ 
and his conduct is the result of authority imposed upon him. If 
the authority has led to an improper emphasis concerning life’s 
ideals and adjustments then surely the superimposition of greater 
authority so as to readjust these ideals is more sensible than try- 
ing to use a method of reasoning. 

It might be thought that the same thing could be done by 
waking suggestion. It might be, but not with the same effective- 
ness. It took six hours of hard work to get this patient to the 
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— 


point where she would yield to hypnosis. This same blocking 
would have been directed against any attempt to reconstruct her 
ideas of sex life and one could have suggested for days withoy; 
producing results. In fact one could not get anywhere near thp 
real root of her trouble before the hypnosis without causing , 
tremendous blocking. Under hypnosis the facts came out very 
clearly and easily, the suggestions were given with force and 
‘*took’’ very readily, and the patient recovered from her symptons 
with about three hours of hypnosis. 
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HALLUCINATIONS IN CHILDREN 


By MANDEL SHERMAN, M.D. 
NEURO-PSYCHIATRIO CLINIC, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 
and 
BERT I. BEVERLY, M.D. 


N STUDYING young children referred for examination be- 
| cause Of behavior problems, a number were found in whom 

a diagnosis of schizophrenia was made. Many of these 
patients developed hallucinations immediately before the ex- 
amination or while under observation. By numerous reéxamina- 
tions and social service aid it was possible to observe the develop- 
ment of the hallucinations and to analyze the factors involved. 
The hallucinations were comparatively simple and revealed in 
most cases a definite sequence of development. This is in striking 
contrast to the findings in adults, in whom hallucinations are 
nearly always complex. Adults having hallucinatory experiences 
are usually not examined until the mental difficulty has reached 
an advanced stage in which many complicating factors are in- 
volved. The hallucinations are not only complicated in them- 
selves, but are also usually far removed from the environmental 
and even mental situations in which they developed; they are also 
frequently influenced by unsystematized delusions. Secondary 
changes in the mental eapacities, such as loss of interest, poor at- 
tention, ete., help to complicate the picture. An analysis of hal- 
lucinations in adults is therefore very difficult, with the result that 
the conclusions are varied. 

The subjects of this study were nineteen children’ below four- 
teen years of age with ten cases younger than ten years; the chil- 
dren were referred for examination by school authorities, 
physicians, charitable institutions and relatives. The usual com- 
plaints were: violent outbursts of temper, ‘‘nervousness’’, diffi- 
culties in the home and school, and truancy from home. With two 
exceptions the children were studied in the home, and therefore in 
the environment in which the mental condition developed. 

The hallucinations, chronologically, were secondary to an al- 
ready existing mental difficulty which, according to the social 





‘The material was obtained in part from the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
hicago, 
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history, developed from several months to years after an 4). 
normal mental state had manifested itself. Violent emotional oy. 
breaks, restlessness, and periods of confusion were described ag 
the outspoken characteristics of the early mental diffictlty in qj 
cases. It is not our purpose to analyze this affective disturbang 
but merely to indicate its relationship to the hallucinations. Thp 
outbursts of anger in these cases were recognized by physicians 
teachers and parents as being far more serious than the usual 
display of anger in children. The subjects were described as vio. 
lent and destructive, attacking anyone near them; during thes 
attacks they were entirely uncontrollable. Immediately after. 
wards, however, they were codperative and congenial. Restless. 
ness and periods of confusion were manifested by hyperactivity, 
wandering away from home, and partial disorientation. Ther 
was practically never an attempt by the child to justify his he 
havior or to blame others for it. 

The content of the hallucinations was determined by the envi 
ronmental and mental condition of the individual case. In song 
children the hallucinations were apparently simple projections oj 
the mental difficulty; in others a means of compensation or cx- 
planation for the difficulty. The hallucinations often passed 
through several stages, indefinite to definite, inacceptable to 
acceptable, and from doubtful to positive. 

The sequence of development of the hallucinations is illustrated 
in the case of a fourteen-year-old boy referred by a Superin- 
tendent of Schools for the following reason: ‘‘He fights upon the 
least provocation. ‘ During these periods of anger he almost loses 
the semblance of a human being.’’ These violent emotional out 
breaks had been observed in this boy for several years. The 
family history and physical examination were negative. By the 
Stanford-Binet intelligence test he was found to have an intel- 
ligence quotient of 74. The boy complained chiefly of ‘‘nervous- 
ness’’; he felt something moving in his body and especially in his 
head. ‘‘When my head feels funny I have to get in a fight.” 
After fighting he could give no reason for his action, bu 
stated that his ‘‘head felt all right again’’. His ‘‘nervousness” 
was greatly increased during the two months preceding the ex 
amination. He complained of having to argue with himself abou! 
being good or bad; and whether or not he should fight. At these 
periods he avoided other boys. Often one part of his mini 
seemed to say ‘‘be good’’, another part ‘‘be bad’’. Later he sa¥ 
a person on each side of him, one saying, ‘‘be good’’, the other 
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saving ‘‘be bad’’. There was at first a marked reaction to the 
hallucinations, often one of violent anger. Later he paid less 
attention to them. This was the only case in the series in which 
the hallucinations occurred at the time of the emotional outbreaks. 
The boy was at first certain that the hallucinations might be 
imaginative. Later the hallucinations were absolutely real to him 
and took on more definite characteristics. The figures seen were 
described as being dressed in white. One had long hair, the other 
short hair and a funny face. One was God, the other the devil. 
The boy was positive of the reality of these final images as true 
perceptions. 

Another boy, ten years of age, developed hallucinations as an 
expression of an emotional and environmental difficulty. The 
complaint in his case was also that of ‘‘violent temper and 
nervousness’’. Physically the child was poorly developed, but 
the examination was otherwise negative. The family history indi- 
cated that one sister was epileptic. By the Stanford-Binet intel- 
ligence test the mental age was found to be ten years one month, 
intelligence quotient 99. There were no irregularities in the test 
performance; the attention was sustained and apperception ade- 
quate as measured by the Healy Picture Completion Test II. 
Fifteen individual responses were given to the Wissler and 
Lowell* modification of the Kent-Rosanoff association test, all 
normal but one, which was not significant. The boy stated, ‘‘ All 
of a sudden I get mad.’’ He realized that his anger was without 


§ provocation, but could give no reason for it. These violent out- 


bursts of temper usually lasted about five minutes. He then be- 
came quiet and codperative. He stated that he often looked up 
into the air and saw his mother. At times he also saw his father, 
and on one occasion he saw his father and mother holding hands. 
The father had been dead several years, the mother two years. 
The mother had always indulged the boy, and her death made a 
profound impression upon him. Pointing out the impossibility of 
the reality of these ‘‘visions’’ did not change the boy’s conclusion 
that they were true perceptions. 

The attempt to solve a difficulty through the development of 
hallucinations was further illustrated in the case of a twelve-year- 
old boy who had been committed, five months previous to the ex- 
ainination, to the Parental School for stealing. He was large for 





_ 2 Wissler and Lowell. Childrens’ association frequency tables. Psychol. Monog., 
16, 22, No. 5. 
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his age and well developed. The family history was negative. 
From the time of his entrance he did not associate with the other 
boys in the school, and appeared apathetic and disinterested 
During his stay he had a great deal of difficulty in adapt- 
ing himself to the routine of the school, due, no doubt, to the 
obviously existing mental disorder. He became the object of 
much criticism and ridicule from the other boys. Finally he be. 
came fearful of them, many of whom were much smaller than 
himself. Within a few months he developed auditory hallucina. 
tions which took the form of a ‘“‘husky voice’’, saying ‘‘come 
home’’. The patient recognized the voice as that of his mother. 
Another boy, age nine years and seven months, gave a history 
of ‘‘spells of violent trembling, loss of self-control, and inability 
to sustain attention’’. These attacks lasted about fifteen minutes 
and occurred every day or two. They were usually brought on by 
some slight annoyance. The boy was a masturbator and had been 
beaten severely for it. He had also been told that he would die 
or go insane if he continued this practice. The parents observed 
that he masturbated either in the bathroom or immediately after 
going to bed. Many fears developed, particularly fear of the dark, 
and the child said he heard voices threatening to kill him. The 
school record had been good until a month previously, when the 
boy had become too nervous to study. He was very restless at 
night, and about once a week awakened his mother to tell her that 
he heard voices calling to him from the hallway. The hereditary 
history showed nothing of significance. The physical examination 
was negative. By psychometric tests the mental age was found to 
be eight years, four months, intelligence quotient .87. During the 
examination the boy was calm, codperative, and responsive, but 
somewhat fearful at first. He related his hallucinatory experi- 
ences in a quiet, placid manner. He stated that he did not fear the 
voices except at the time of hearing them. He did not know how 
he happened to hear them, since he could find no one near him, 
but he was sure they were real. After hearing a particularly large 
number of voices he would run away from home for a day or two. 
Usually he went away by himself and wandered around the streets 
in what was apparently a state of confusion. The first appearance 
of hallucinations was his hearing sounds which he thought were 
made by tramps in the alley. A few weeks later he recognized 
definite voices. He heard persons, apparently in the alley, shout- 
ing to him, ‘‘If you don’t do that, I’ll kill you,’’ and ‘‘Get out 
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or I'll kill you.’’ He also heard these voices when he went into 
the bathroom. 

It was pointed out above that the hallucinations in most cases 
were traceable through several stages in their development. The 
boy who saw God on one side and the devil on the other first 
argued with himself about being good, then recognized vague 
images, one saying ‘‘be good’’, the other ‘‘be bad’’. He finally 
perfected the images so that they became God and the devil. 
After reaching the final form and meeting all of the patient’s 
requirements the hallucination was fully accepted as an explana- 
tion for the difficulties, and all fear and anxiety concerning it 
disappeared. 

Nearly all of the subjects were able to recognize, at first, the 
pathological or at least unexplainable nature of the hallucina- 
tions. In all cases, however, the children were certain of the 
reality of the experiences as true perceptions, but were usually 
indifferent to them. 

The basis for hallucinations is apparently to be found in 
imagination. Most psychologists have long recognized the marked 
vividness of imagery of certain types in children as compared to 
adults. Campbell,* in fact, prefers to list hallucinatory experi- 
ences in young children under the heading of an exaggeration of 
imagination, having constitutional and emotional idiosyncrasies 
as a basis, and precipitated by different environmental factors. 
The normal child constantly uses imagination in building up situ- 
ations which are unattainable in his daily life. As pointed out 
by Bain,‘ ‘‘one finds scope in an imaginary world for the gratifi- 
cation of longings, that are not answered by anything in the 
realities of one’s lot’’. ‘*‘Each one . . . finds in imagined 
domains an outlet for the insatiable craving’’. The content of the 
image is determined normally by the previous experience, the 
environmental factors at hand, and by the mental processes most 
active at the time. As already pointed out, the affective dis- 
turbance, both past and present, as well as the resulting malad- 
justment, plays a prominent part in the patient’s reactions, even 
to the domination of his thinking. Hence the mental processes 
must of necessity be influenced. In the psychotic child these same 
factors also markedly influence the nature of the imagery. The 
psychotic child attempts to adjust his difficulty in the environment 





* Campbell, ©. Macfie. The Nervous Child. School and Society, 1923, 18, p. 391. 
‘Bain, Alexander. The Emotions and the Will (3d ed.), pp. 427-28. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1888. 
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by means of imagery in the same way that the normal child builds 
up imagery as a means of wish fulfillment. For the psychotic 
child, however, the imagery is a necessity to explain his difficy). 
ties, in contradistinction to the imagery of the normal child in his 
play. Furthermore, as Robinson * has pointed out, in the normal 
child ‘‘. . . the satisfaction which is derived from compensatory 
behavior depends to some extent upon its being within the limits 
of the child’s own credulity’’, whereas the psychotic child, under 
the stress of difficulty, recognizes no boundary between his 
imaginary world and reality. 

It is seen in this series of cases that the hallucinations ap- 
peared some time after the recognition by observers of the mental 
difficulty, and developed through fairly definite stages. These 
hallucinations offered a means of relief of the situation, either 
through the justification of the patient’s behavior or in the satis. 
faction of his wishes. 








5 Robinson, E. S. The Compensatory Function of Make-Believe Play. Psychological 
Review, 1920, 27, 434-438. 
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TWO INTERESTING DREAMS 


The following report seems to have considerable interest as 
presenting a problem for interpretation. Owing to the circum- 
stances in which the writer is placed, the report must appear 
anonymously but this fact makes it possible to present the facts 
circumstantially. 

A. P., a young professional man, appealed to the writer for an 
interpretation of two dreams dreamed the same night. The first 
was during a deep sleep and by the time that he attempted to 
relate it late in the day following, it had suffered the usual 
amnesia. The central feature of the dream, however, was the 
effort to catch a train by driving madly in a ‘‘flivver’’ to a neigh- 
boring town. It seems that originally there had been others who 
were to have caught this train—A. P. thinks they were elderly 


& people, either his mother or his grandmother among them, but this 


is hazy—but in the end it is sure that the person put on the train 
is F., a certain young woman of his rather casual acquaintance. 
A. P. and F. entered what looked like the fourth-class compart- 
ment of a German railway. The immigrants who crowded it 
could not speak English well enough even to say whether it was 
going to Philadelphia. By the time that A. P. had got the young 
woman into the Pullman, the train had pulled out, and, by the time 
he reached the steps, it was going at a considerable speed through 
adeep and very narrow cutting. Under the circumstances it was 
too dangerous to jump; A. P. reflected that the footing was bad 
ad that he might well roll back under the train. He debated 
vhether to pull the signal rope and stop the train or go on to the 
next stop and face the necessity of walking back to his car. He 
thinks that the dream ceased or shifted to another with this debate 
uresolved. It is, of course, at once suggested that he ac- 
companied the young woman to Philadelphia and that this part 
of the dream was cut off from his memory of it. 

Just before waking from the same sleep, or rather in the 
«ni-waking state just before getting up, his dreams again occupy 
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themselves with this same young woman. F-. is in fact a distinctly 
‘*modern’’ young person and A. P. is not alone in believing that 
her conviction of the finality of certain conventions relating to 
sex is incomplete. It is not utterly fantastic, therefore, to find 
A. P. dreaming of making advances to her. He proposed deliber- 
ate experimentation in sex relations, making clear with very nice 
punctilio that he did not ‘‘love’’ her and never would. He even 
spoke of the danger of pregnancy because of the inadequacy of 
contraceptive measures. The experimentation is staged in A. P.’s 
home during the absence of his wife. The amorous preliminaries 
were dwelt on with much interest but if the sex act was consum. 
mated in the dream, it has been forgotten. 

At this point, A. P. was awakened by external stimuli—at 
least in part. For he reports that he had been for some time 
enough awake to realize the nature of his phantasy and inquires 
whether he had not waked up voluntarily in order to ‘‘avoid going 
too far even in my dreams against pretty solidly grounded moral 
sentiments’’. He maintained, however, that he had felt no moral 
guilt except for a slight feeling that he was not quite playing fair 
with his wife. 

As the writer feels that A. P. is a well-balanced young man 
with a fairly normal sex life, he dismissed him with a superficially 
satisfactory interpretation. There seemed no good reason for 
intensifying his slight tendency towards excessive self analysis. 
A few added details can, however, be given. A. P. insisted that 
his sex relations with his wife are quite usual and normal. The 
writer believes that this is true; he suspects that A. P. is some- 
what disappointed with his wife’s intellectual development (they 
were married quite young, though both are college graduates), 
but this is, of course, entirely compatible with normal sex rela- 
tionships. They have two children. 

It is interesting to note that it was A. P. and not the young 
lady who was in reality going to Philadelphia. And in the second 
dream, it is the wife instead of the husband who is away. 
Finally, there is the suggestive fact which did not occur to A. P, 
that F. is but a slightly modified form of his wife’s middle name. 
This name of his wife’s is seldom used as neither of them cart 
for it. Sinee, however, A. P.’s wife is like Cesar’s wife, above 
suspicion, the writer is inclined to rule out the suggestion that this 
dream represents an unconscious fear of the wife’s infidelity. 
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THE PSYCHIC UTILITY OF SLEEP 
By MALCOLM M. WILLEY and STUART A. RICE 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


RENEE DU PONT, president of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, recently granted an interview to the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat for the purpose of discussing the tremendous 
strides that have been made in the science of chemistry. 
lining the future of that science, Mr. du Pont stated that in his 
opinion it is not improbable, upon the basis of recent discoveries 
concerning the ductless glands, that certain reagents will be con. 
pounded which, when introduced into the human system, will en. 
able men to work longer hours and withstand fatigue. ‘‘I think 
it is likely that material will be found which, taken into the human 
system, will accomplish the results of eight hours’ sleep. This 
will change the active existence of a man from sixteen hours 1 
day to twenty-four hours a day and, incidentally make «. 
traordinary changes in our everyday life.’’’ 

The writers do not presume to take issue with Mr. du Pont 


in his estimate of the possibilities of eliminating sleep by a chem: 


eal neutralization of fatigue toxins. It is felt, however, that in 
thus assuming sleep to possess solely a physiological function, Mr. 
du Pont has overlooked its réle in certain psychic aspects. 1o 
a student of psychology sleep may be regarded, in many instances 
at least, as playing an important part in the purely mental life 
of the individual. One of the writers has recently pointed ou 
a case in which sleep served as an escape mechanism from a rather 
painful mental conflict. Here it was shown that sleep may serve 
as a form of temporary suicide, as a means of temporary escap 
from reality. 

Without taking too seriously the chemists’ predictions cor 
cerning the possibility of eliminating the physical need for sleep 
it might be worth while to consider the results in psychic term 
that would follow such an accomplishment. If it is to be granted 
that sleep does serve as an avenue of escape from mental confit 


—* 





1 Requoted in The Literary Digest, ‘‘Chemistry’s Tremendous To-morrow,’’ Nove 


ber 3, 1923. 
2‘*Sleep as an Escape Mechanism,’’ Malcolm M. Willey, The Psychoanaly 


Review, April, 1924. 
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in numerous instances, it is obvious that one of two results would 
follow. First, new means of escape would have to be found, or 
second, an increase in nervous disorders would inevitably occur. 
Interesting as such speculations would be, the writers wish to 
put them aside and to present instead some further examples to 
illustrate the psychic utility of sleep in resolving mental conflicts, 
and offering escape from the waking world. 

An illuminating bit of evidence, undoubtedly unconscious on 
the part of its author, that sleep may serve to meet a psychic need, 
is contained in a popular song which some years ago had consid- 
erable vogue: 

Please go ’way and let me sleep; 
Don’t disturb my slumber deep, 


For I would rather sleep than eat, 
And sleep to me is such a treat, treat, treat! 


I never had a dream so nice, 

Thought I was in Paradise. 

Waking up makes me feel so cheap— 
So please go ’way and let me sleep.® 


It is clear to anyone familiar with the psychology of the uncon- 


Bscious that the appealing motive of this song consists in its 


reference to the manner in which most individuals are enabled 
to escape from the harsh, ‘‘cheap’’ conditions of everyday exis- 
tence to a *‘paradise’’ of comfort. Apart from the ‘‘catchiness’’ 
of the tune, one may reasonably assume that its widespread popu- 
larity gave evidence of the universality of this appeal. 

A few striking individual cases which have come under the 
observation of the writers will make the principle of the escape 
mechanism more clear. 

Millard §., the only son of parents of more than average 
ability, has been known to one of the writers for the past eight 
years. He is now eleven. The family is economically prosperous, 
and has been able to give Millard every advantage usually avail- 
able to a middle-class family. By nature he is a sensitive child, 
extremely conscientious, and somewhat introverted. From a very 
early age, in cases of childish misconduct, he has been unable to 
conceal his guilty conscience. Any trivial violation of the code 
of behavior which his parents had instilled, has always led to 
obvious manifestations of mental discomfiture, or even suffering. 
The striking thing about this case, however, is the method em- 





*This should be read in connection with S. Freud, A. General Introduction to 
Psychoanalysis, p. 67. 
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ployed in seeking escape from this mental discomfort. The facts 
are best presented in a statement by the mother: 

When Millard was four years old, he threw a piece of glass at a boy, and the 
boy happened to be what they call ‘‘a bleeder.’’ I guess this frightened Millar) 
nearly to death. Apparently no one saw him do it. He came into the house anj 
said, ‘‘I’m tired; I want to go to sleep.’’ I did not know then, of course, what 
had happened, though he actually looked as though he would fall asleep then where 
he stood. He was always affected like that when he did anything wrong, and he 
actually would lie down anywhere, perhaps under the bed, and go to sleep at 
at once, even with his hat and coat on. He always would sleep until I woke him 
for his next meal. Not infrequently I would be going around the house and fing 
him asleep. Then I would know that he had done something wrong. 


It is interesting to notice, in addition, that Millard not only 
employed this device of escape when he had violated his childish 
code, but also employed it to escape from any situation which was 
not pleasing to him. Of this the mother also gives an example: 

I remember the day he was two years old. I took him to have his picture 


taken. He did not want to go, and all the time they were trying to take him, 
he kept saying, ‘‘I’m tired. I’m tired!’’, and I thought really he would fall 


asleep. 


A case which is far less striking than that of Millard §., but 
which is of interest because of the fact that it probably can be 
duplicated in almost an indefinite number of instances, illustrates 
the escape principle in slightly different form. Here the escape 
is not from actual mental conflict, or even from a situation con- 
sciously unpleasant, but rather from a condition in which there is 
lack of stimulation. This condition, in the case to be cited, is 
merely the routine of uneventful, middle-class married life. It 
is the escape of a successful young man with an adventurous 
past, who, unconsciously perhaps, feels fettered by the monotony 
of a conventional, settled, family existence. 

Alfred S. is a young man, 31 years of age, a graduate of an 
eastern college, and of superior ability. He comes from a family 
of excellent English stock which migrated to this country in the 
colonial period. The parents died when Alfred was in his senior 
year at college. Upon graduation he decided to travel and for 
nearly five years roamed in various parts of the world,—a care- 
free, adventurous life. Returning to America just before this 
country entered the war, he fell in love with a young woman whom 
he soon married. She was capable, though lacking the incisive 
mental acumen that characterized her husband. Her life had been 
far more conventional and her home training had been such that 
to her marriage was a process of ‘‘settling down’’. A few months 
after their marriage, Alfred was drafted and waived exemption. 
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He was soon placed in an officer’s training camp. His wife re- 
mained with her parents in New England. Eventually Alfred 
was ordered overseas, where he saw active service in the later 
campaigns on the western front. Following the war he rejoined 
his wife and obtained a position with one of the oldest and most 
conservative banking houses in Boston. In this position he ad- 
vanced rapidly in salary, responsibility, and the confidence of his 
employers. The association with a conservative business, no less 
than the requirements of an established married life, were in 
marked contrast to his earlier care-free and wandering existence, 
as well as to his strenuously exciting months in France. 

The couple made their home in a suburb of Boston and pur- 
hased, when their expanding means permitted, a small home in 
which the wife took exceptional pride. In all respects the two 
lived a normal, uneventful married life, broken only by diver- 
sions of the sort available’to and expected of a young banker. 
The marriage was conventionally happy in every respect, although 
there were no children. 

About a year after they had moved to Boston, the wife went 
west for an extended visit with a former friend. Shortly after 
her return she was again called away because of the death of her 
brother. On both of these occasions Alfred remained at his work 
in the city. Frequently during her absence he invited into his 
home several friends and it was often late when the group would 
break up. It was during one of these gatherings that Alfred 
announced to one of the writers that he thought it strange that 
while his wife was away he was able to get along with so little 
sleep, and not feel the need for more. Even when he was alone in 
the house he would sit up until very late, reading or otherwise 
occupying himself. ‘*When L. is here,’’ he explained, ‘‘I always 
get dead sleepy by a little after ten, and just have to turn in then. 
We sit around and talk, and my eyes get heavier and heavier. 
Now I get along fine on six hours of sleep. I wonder why that 


ay 
IS! 


It required only a brief analysis to bring out the fact that 
Alfred’s desire for sleep while his wife was with him resulted 
from the monotony and routine of an unadventurous marriage. 
When the wife was away the routine was broken, and Alfred was 
enabled to return to the psychic freedom of the pre-marriage 
days. Alfred tacitly admitted the results of the analysis and con- 
iessed that settled married life at times palled on him and caused 
acraving for the excitements he had once enjoyed. 
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The escape from monotony and the uninteresting which is g 
clearly evidenced in the case of Alfred is to be seen in the cage 
of almost any college student who is foreed to prepare a lesgoy 
in a subject that is uninteresting to him. Such a student will spend 
the early part of an evening drudging at his unpleasant assign. 
ment, and complaining that he is so sleepy that the words of the 
book are meaningless. Yet let companions come to his room for 
a game of cards, and he will become alert and play with them 
until the hours of early morning. Numerous students of ours 
have testified to this. Similarly, having wearily finished an up. 
interesting assignment, to complete which sleep had to be fought 
all the while, the student may pick up a novel and read it through 
at a sitting, with no feeling of drowsiness. 

The preceding examples can be supplemented by experiences 
in the life of every one: an unpleasant task leads to the desire ty 
escape; the sensations of apathy, antecedent to sleep, inevitably 
follow. It is not at all improbable that the roots of the expression, 
heard on every hand, ‘‘ You make me tired!’’ are in the desire ty 
withdraw from the company of individuals whose conversation or 
personalities are conducive to boredom or irritation. The sequence 
is: boredom, the desire to escape, the unconscious urge to sleep, 
the expression of tiredness. The universal acceptance of this 
expression as a rebuke to individuals whose presence or conversa. 
tion is consciously or unconsciously annoying, testifies to the 
adequacy of this analysis. 

The various examples which have preceded all serve to indi 
eate that sleep has something more than a physiological value. 
They testify to its psychic utility as well. 
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MENTAL PATTERNS IN RELATION TO CULTURE 


By WILSON D. WALLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


S an example of the tendency of states of consciousness to 

adhere to a certain order and actively fail to attach them- 

selves to unlike types, I cite the difficulty of catching in 
waking consciousness the states of mind which immediately 
precede sleep. 

For several years I gave attention to the mental states which 
precede the point of falling asleep. Usually I am able to tell with 
fair degree of certainty when sleep is near and when it is remote; 
seldom am | teased with the uncertainty of whether or not I shall 
be able to fall asleep in the immediate future. 

The experience is not unlike that of the diminishing clearness 
of consciousness which accompanies going under an anesthetic. 
[ feel sleep coming, as though thin veils were being drawn suc- 
cessively over consciousness, each shutting out the clearness of 
thought a litthke more than the preceding had done, until the 
vagueness envelops clarity, the world is lost, and I am ‘‘gone’’. 

I do not remember seeing these experiences recorded and it 
was long my desire and determination to record them for purposes 
of psychological record. Again and again that intention and 
determination came to me on the eve of sleep when I was observ- 
ing my feelings and perceptions, but never did it occur to me dur- 
ing waking consciousness. I would renew the determination 
night after night and at these moments remember that I had fre- 
quently made the resolve under like conditions. Yet by some 
freak of mind this determination, so far as I can now remember 
its inception, did not come into my waking consciousness for a 
full five years after its initial formulation in presleep conscious- 
ness. Finally I awoke one morning with the parting thought of 
the night before in mind and forthwith made record of it. 

When, in full waking consciousness, I attempt to reconstruct 
the states of mind preceding sleep I find that I cannot do so with 
the clearness I ean command when passing through the experi- 
ences which I now record. Nor can I think that this failure to 
recall when fully awake is an illusion of my waking experience, 


but am convineed that the experience is much clearer in the pre- 
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a, 


sleep state. In order to catch it more securely for record of 
waking consciousness I have tried rousing myself from incipient 
sleep and getting my impressions on paper. When I attemp} 
this, the mental states change color, and I am where I now al, 
with rather dim recollections which do not clearly represent the 
successive degrees of vagueness which I experience in presleep, 

This shows, as do many of our experiences, that there is , 
cohesion between certain states of mind which cannot be trang. 
ferred to certain others. 

I have found that the experiences of listening to a symphony 
orchestra fall within a similar class. There is a sequence of 
states of mind which I cannot command in undisturbed waking con. 
sciousness when no orchestra is heard. It is not merely the sound 
which are lacking: there are overtones of consciousness, mental 
timbres, which I cannot reproduce in the full light of nonorchestral 
awareness. These states of consciousness will not adhere to nor 
cohere with every-day consciousness. 

Association of ideas, if we take ideas in the narrow or psycho- 
logical connotation, will not answer the demands of the case, 
States of consciousness, not merely ideas, are concerned. To- 
gether they make up a pattern which stands out in contrast with 
other patterns of consciousness. A portion of the pattern cannot 
be extracted and placed within the other patterns of conscious- 
ness. 

Probably other cohering experiences illustrate a similar phe- 
nomenon. We obtain ideas of a subject when steeped in that 
subject, because we are then dealing with a complex pattem 
whose parts adhere, a portion not being easily detached and 
woven into the fabric of another enterprise of different cast or 
complexion. 

A certain amount of this pattern psychology may be an ind: 
vidual matter, yet scarcely is it possible that it is solely 
individual. 

In so far as we think in patterns, and act in patterns of indue- 
tion and presupposition, with varying emotional tinges, we have 
insight into thought and behavior not afforded by an analytical 
study of the respective portions of the pattern. The parts wil 
then be understood by reference to the whole and not vice versé, 
for the meaning is to be had only by relating the parts to the 
whole as well as to the immediately contiguous portions. Wha! 
these parts are, in the sense of what they import for conscious- 
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yess or for mental reality, will depend upon how they fit into the 
pattern, what part they play in making up the mental design. 
If the pattern psychology be supra-individual there lies here a 


fruitful field for psychological investigation. A description of 
the behavior pattern of the group, its related action and reaction, 
would give detail and objectivity to the data of social psychology 
which is a great need of that science. It would demonstrate that 
the psychology of the group is no more the sum of the psychology 
of its component individuals than the psychology of an individual 
is the sum of his mental states; it would give the tonal value and 
the nuances of group psychology. 

The various culture areas illustrate mental patterns and the 
mental pattern is as real as the cultural. There is in each culture 
area a type of mind reflecting and reflected in the various phases 
of the culture, responsible for it and responsive to it. The con- 
tours of the mental pattern are almost coterminous with the 
eoutours of the eulture, the content of one is reflected in the 
content of the other. 

Thus, among the Dakotas there is an interrelated system of 
belie's and attitudes, of values, presuppositions, and inductions, 
which gives unity to the psychic life in this area, and at the same 
time marks it off from psychic life in any other area. In no other 
area do we find the same system of reactions toward the world 
of nature, toward the animals in the environment, toward neigh- 
bors or fellow-tribesmen. Dakota philosophy regarding stone is 
closely interwoven with the cosmogony and is based on inductions 


‘from the use of stone in medicine-bags and by medicine-men. 


tT} 


[he mythology is rationalized and the rationalization, no doubt, is 
mythologized. The virtues of water have similar confirmation. 
Spider is powerful because one of the first of the animals to be 
created, as shown by its ability to walk on water, to climb in the 
air (on his ‘‘rope’’), to walk on land. Low visibility adds to the 

idence regarding ubiquity, and his ingenuity in making ‘‘nets’’, 
as they call his webs, indicates more than mere animal intelli- 
sence. Accounts of contests with other animals confirm the cor- 
recthness of the cosmogony and tke indications of mysterious 
power. We eall the process ‘‘rationalization’’, but whatever we 
call it, the faet is that it indicates an interconnected scheme of 


+ 


B thought in which the parts are intertwined in such manner that 


you cannot destroy a part without endangering the whole. A 
change in one portion of the mental pattern will be felt through- 
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out the psychic organism. You cannot destroy a part withoy 
affecting the whole, for the parts are interdigitated, the inf). 
ence of each part permeates the whole, a part is responsive to 
change in any other part. 

So if we take other phases of their psychic life, we shall fing 
that the beliefs which the Dakota have about stone, water, anj 
spider, are interdigitated with beliefs regarding spirits, cere. 
monies, folklore, tradition, activities in war. The complex of 
their life falls into an organization of thought, partly rational, 
partly nonrational, interwoven into a functioning unity comple 
which constitutes Dakota mind. You cannot eliminate part of 
the pattern without affecting the whole. 

If we betake ourselves to another culture area, such as that 
of the Micmac of the Canadian Maritime Provinces, we encounter 
another mental pattern. It is not merely Algonkian, it is 
Micmac, and in almost every phase Micmacish. Here, too, one 
finds traditions, but of a different sort; they give the psychic 
life different roots in a different past. Magic is an important 
feature of culture life, but it is a different magic than that which 
is practiced by and receives credence among the Dakota. It starts 
with different premises and accomplishes different results. The 
késk Ameit, the magical good luck which the Micmac craves, oper. 
ates in different medium and with different instrumentalities 
than the wakan, the sacred, mysterious, pervading power which 
the Dakota strives to control or appease. The Micmac obtains 
keskAmezit in different manner and uses it to different purpose 
Animals enter into the psychic life in a way consonant with the 
mythology and the magic, and this is not as they enter into the 
mental pattern of the Dakota. The culture background is dif. 
ferent and the difference is recorded in Miemac psychic life. The 
culture pattern is reflected in an analogous mental pattem, 
peculiar to those who share the culture and have confidence in 
its values. Historical contacts have been different, friendships 
and enmities are different, not merely in the identity of out 
side peoples but in the emotional and rationalistic attitudes 
toward the different peoples with whom the Micmac have come 
into willing or unwilling contact. Here, too, is an interfunction- 
ing complex which is also a unity, a pattern of mind in which 10 
part can be understood without reference to the whole. 

Not only is it true that whenever we go to new culture areas 
in savagery we find new culture patterns: the story of civiliz 
tion itself is in part a story of changes in mental pattern. 
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There is, indeed, a medieval mind. Medieval mind is a com- 
plex of ideas, interrelated and interfunctioning, which pertain to 
a certain period of the development of thought. Medieval mind 
eannot be understood without reference to the cultural and his- 
torical background, the science, religion, magic, ethics, then 
prevalent. 

These enter vitally into its composition, in such manner that a 
nart influences the whole. That this interrelation was uncon- 
sciously realized even in the times is illustrated by the concern of 
religion when science found new interpretation of the solar 
system. The material world could not be changed by Copernicus 
without that change being reflected in the world of religious con- 
cepts—with consequences that bore hardly on the supporters of 
the new science. One might give other illustrations but all would 
be illustrations of the interconnectedness of medieval mind, and 
of the reality of its pattern. 

And, if only by way of comparison, there is a ‘‘contemporary 
mind.’? But perhaps no mind is completely ‘‘contemporary’’. 
Any mind has in it, it is true, elements of the medieval—rela- 
tively, if not absolutely, medieval. The patterns overlap, and 
the texture of a given mind is, of course, an empirical issue. 
This, however, does not detract from the truth of the statement 
that contemporary mind functions as a unity, with a different 
complex than that of previous centuries or even previous decades. 

How closely the parts are interrelated is shown by the read- 


I justments in many other phases of mind following upon a doc- 


trine of evolution introduced into biology, a doctrine of dreams 
introduced into neurology, a doctrine of economics introduced into 
political life, and so on. 

Within our modern social order there are a number of class 
or culture patterns. The pattern of the worker seldom is that of 
the employer, the pattern of each national group has its own cast. 
The mental patterns of groups are the problem of the social 
psychologist, as the patterns of individual minds are the prob- 
lems of the conventional psychologist. But if we are correct in 
pointing to the existence of patterns and of interconnected parts, 
the ramifications and the interdependences, the surety that 
change in one part will be reflected by change in other parts, then 
the part is understood only when the whole is envisaged. As 
the physiologist cannot arrive at an understanding of organism 
by studying leg, arm, heart, nose, as so many independent and 
disconnected parts, proceeding then to synthesize the organism, 
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but rather must first see organism and then proceed to the parts 
so the student of the psychology of individual mind must ge. 
mind in its wholeness before he can see it intelligently in jt, 
parts. (Psychoanalysis has helped bring this fact home.) Np 
analytical knowledge of parts which are summed up will give 
the mental pattern, and without the pattern the psychologis 
will not be able to understand the part, for its significance depends 
upon its place in the complex. Such a pattern psychology of both 
individual and group will tell us more about the fundamental 
type of behavior than will any analytical study of the atomistic 
sort. Mental life, if not a unity, is in large part a group of 
unities. Now and then the patterns are woven into a comprehen. 
sive pattern of unified design expressing the rationale of a well. 
ordered mental life. 
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DISCUSSION 
THE GROUP FALLACY IN RELATION TO CULTURE 


OCIAL psychologists who are laboring to assert the claims 
S of the group as a fundamental condition of social behavior 
will weleome Mr. Bartlett’s analysis of primitive culture and 
its application to the problem of modern society. No matter 


Svhat may be the differing emotions, images, and motives under- 


lying an individual’s action in conforming to the group mode of 
behavior, the fact that he does so conform gives definite character 
to the group life in its cultural and institutional pattern, and 
renders it unnecessary for us to go behind the act itself. Social 
psychology thus starts with certain individual traits interacting 
with ‘‘group difference tendencies’’. The latter are defined as 
the traits of behavior which distinguish different social groups, 


Bjust as ‘‘individual difference tendencies’’ form the long recog- 


nized data of a study of the individual. No matter what may be 
the ultimate causation of social behavior in the individual, the 
fact of acting in a fixed manner determined by social usage is the 
only starting point we require. The objective act is the basis 
of social psychology. This conclusion, though arrived at through 
an underestimation of the réle of the individual, is nevertheless 
in accord with the behavioristic movement in social psychology. 
This is recognized by the author (p. 269). Instead, however, of 
profiting by this lesson, he is careful to wash his hands of 
behaviorism as a viewpoint in general psychology; the objection 
to it being as usual based upon the misconception that it is noth- 
ing more than neuromuscular and glandular physiology. 

‘Group difference tendencies’’ seem in Mr. Bartlett’s usage 
to be equivalent to the institutions of the sociologists, the culture 
pattern of the anthropologists, and the ‘‘institutionalized reac- 
tions’’ of Professor Kantor. It is shown that they interact with 
tendencies of the individual (fcr example, with ‘individual’ and 
‘social’ instinets) to determine behavior. This statement is 
perhaps a more psychological formulation of Professor Ogburn’s 
theory of cultural determination. It is incontestable, as Mr. 


en 





‘Psychology and Primitive Culture. New York: Maemillan Co., 1923. Mr. 
Bartlett is Reader in Experimental Psychology, and Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory in the University of Cambridge, England. 
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Bartlett shows, that group ways impose themselves upon the 
individual, and determine the product of his action. This jg 
illustrated in the dependence of the themes of folk-tales upo 
group difference tendencies combined with individual instinets 
(p. 95), in the influence upon modification of culture by contag 
and by borrowing, and in the elaboration of diffused culture 
Broken contracts are also explained by this phenomenon. he 
spokesmen who represent the respective groups unite in diseys. 
sion, form a new group whose tendencies become their individya| 
tendencies, and thus quite unwittingly obscure the issues existing 
between their respective factions, and betray the causes for whic 
they originally stood. 

All this is very important in a descriptive sense; but is it 
after all, a true explanation? To say that group differen 
tendencies exert a control upon the individual is only to say in an 
inexact manner that other individuals, through mechanisms of 
learning and control understood by the behavior psychologist, s 
stimulate the individual in question that his original responses 
become modified in conformity with behavior patterns common ti 
the group. There are involved in this three questions: two of 
them are of an explanatory nature, and one is descriptive. To 
consider the explanatory questions first, we may ask (1) what 
were the origin and nature of development of the group dif. 
ference tendencies (a common response pattern in others that 
stimulates and modifies the individual)—how, that is, can we 
explain institutional and cultural behavior; and (2) given such 
common behavior just how does it operate as a cause in helping 
to determine the conduct of the individual? The descriptive 
question (3), which may be stated rather as a viewpoint, is as 
follows: Disregarding process of cause and effect in the sense 
understood by natural science, we may trace, as it were, the 
‘influence’ of the culture of the group, the culture, that is, either 
of contemporary or ancestral group life, upon the mental conten! 
and behavior of the individuals. Group difference tendencies, 
institutions and the like thus flow on in a continuous stream, one 
portion showing its influence successively upon other portions 
through time. It must of course be understood that the word 
‘influence’ is here metaphorically used. It is a literary short 
cut for the more cumbersome statement of cause and effect which 
was given in the two preceding questions, and which can 
carried only in terms of the individual. If the purpose in view 
is merely to describe this continuity of culture and its modifice 
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tion, such language will suffice; but if explanation be sought, the 
other terminology becomes essential. 

Now it is clear that Mr. Bartlett’s aim is higher than mere 
description. Yet his insistence upon the unanalyzed group dif- 
ference tendencies as causes both in primitive and modern life 
partakes of this fallacy of confusing description and explanation. 
The proposal is to take our second question, of an explanatory 
type, as the starting point. Given the necessary institutional and 
cultural life of the group, how does it combine with other causes 
in the control of the individual? “No fault can be found with the 
thoroughness with which the author has sought to elucidate this 
question. Our only criticism lies in the fact that as tools of 
analysis he employs some very superficial concepts of human 
nature. Tendencies, for example, toward assertion, comrade- 
ship, conservation, constructiveness, and the like are adopted as 
basic. These with other previously alleged ‘‘instinctive’’ re- 
sponses are new known to be highly variable habit systems 
dependent largely upon social conditioning rather than accept- 
able as causes or partial determinants of such conditioning. 
True to his stated program, however, the author refuses to 
analyze these into ultimate sources; but maintains that it is 
enough to recognize them as ‘‘given’’ factors in the actual social 
situation we are considering. He therefore speaks of them as 
“tendencies’’. That he, himself, feels some uneasiness regarding 
their basic significance is perhaps suggested by the fact that he 
gratuitously devotes several pages, toward the close of the 
volume, to a defense of the term ‘‘tendency”’ by analogy with a 
somewhat irrelevant experimental situation within the psycho- 
ogical laboratory (270-275). The arbitrary character of expiana- 
tion into which instinct theories lead their supporters is illus- 
trated by explaining social continuity by the ‘‘conservation 
tendency’’ and social organization, present in all societies, by the 
“social form of the instinct of construction’ (pp. 43-44). 
Searcely more illuminating is the manner in which these tenden- 
ies and the individual instincts (fear and pugnacity, for 
xample) are said to interact under varying social conditions to 
give varied character to the formations resulting. Social phe- 
omena must be explained nowadays in terms of specific re- 
sponses to stimulating conditions, and not in general categories 
f“‘instinet’’ or ‘*tendenecy’’. 

Returning to the first of our explanatory questions, as to the 
rigin of the group difference tendencies, culture, and institu- 
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tions, Mr. Bartlett does not deny the importance of this matter, 
but says that its treatment, should be the last rather than the firs; 
step in the study of society (pp. 18, 288, par. 5, and elsewhere), 
This position, though in some respects defensible, is open to g 
very serious objection. It implies that the group responses are 
already given, and are more or less unchangeable throughout 
their determination of the individual’s conduct. A brief consid. 
eration, however, will show that institutional and cultural life 
is being continually created (in the sense of renewal in the 
younger individuals) and continually modified by the very proc. 
ess of interstimulation and response between individuals. Ip 
determining the behavior of the individual it is itself being 
determined. It may be that the author would assent to this. But 
how can we reconcile the postponement and omission of this topic 
with its vital connection with the problem of present social 
behavior? 

After all, institutional responses and culture habits are not 
so much controls as they are expressions of human activity. They 
spring, as the author correctly recognizes, ultimately from the 
psychology of the individual. But they spring from this source, 
not historically, but continuously. Objective group tendencies 
are merely expressions of individual life; they are the way the 
individual feels impelled to behave. The impulsion so to behave 
moreover comes only in appearance from the group itself, the real 
drive for adopting these ways is inherent in the individual. 
Social control operates, not externally like the control of billiard 
balls by the cue, but through the stimulation of mechanisms whose 
energy lies within the nervous system of the individual concerned. 
If, therefore, the group tendencies are real only as the manner in 
which the majority of individuals are disposed to react, there is 
a fallacy in the reasoning which would treat them as determining 
causes wholly distinct from the individual. 

We thus return to the central theme of this diseussion, which 
is that no causal factor in cultural development may truly be 
said to operate unless human behavior, which means, of course, 
the behavior of individuals, is called into play. Factors may be 
described in terms of the group life as a whole, but without giving 
them a place in the specific acts of individuals they cannot be used 
as causes in social explanation. 

Two concrete illustrations may be given of the failure to set 
the ever present play of individual motives behind the institv- 
tional and cultural pattern. On pages 67 and 68 Mr. Bartlett 
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develops the point that folk tales derive much of their appeal 
from existent group difference tendencies in the form of customs. 
After presenting a suitable illustration he proceeds as follows: 
“Here, then, is a custom already grown up, complete and often 
in operation within a given community; and here is a story cen- 
tered about this custom, and told to various auditors within the 
community. The atmosphere in which the story is told is one of 
excitement, emotional sympathy, and ‘‘primitive comradeship’’. 
The tale requires no explanation. It is immediately received. 
The tendencies which cluster about the institution are stirred 
again as the tale is told. No doubt the custom itself may have 
had its history. But the important point for us is that now it is 
there. And it 1s partly owing to this fact that the story which 
is based thereon is precisely of the kind that can be most immedi- 
ately received, and is most. perfectly preserved within this com- 
munity. The legend is the direct expression of various group 
difference tendencies.’’ (Italies by the present writer.) 

The essential point here seems to be overlooked. The author 
states that the legend and the interest it arouses are the direct 
expression of the tendency or custom prevalent in the group. We 
should rather say that both the interest in the legend and the 
custom go down to a deeper common cause in some unrecognized, 
and perhaps inhibited drive of the individuals of the group. 
Without stopping to analyze the custom cited, we can say in 
general that, since the advent of psychoanalysis, no one is justi- 
ied in treating a custom as an ultimate cause. Instead, we must 
explain the custom. The source of explanation is not, however, 
as Mr. Bartlett wrongly conceives, to be found in the history of 
the group. The eustom may have had a history, and the histori- 
eal significance of it may have been different from its present 
meaning. It has, however, a present significance which is vital 
as an expression, perhaps unconscious, of powerful motives in 
the members of the group. And it is this significance which must 
be understood in order to explain the appeal of the group 
tendency (custom) and the folk tale alike. 

This, of course, is not to say that the group difference 
tendency and therefore the interest in the story received no sup- 
ort from the faet that they are reflections of that which is cus- 
omary. Attitudes of social conformity and facilitation through 
he behavior of others add greatly to the strength of the control 
rough custom. Sueh social reinforcement, however, must not 
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be mistaken for the deeper interest of the individual upon whic 
it is based. 

Our second illustration also is derived from the interpreta. 
tion of folk stories. A theme universal in primitive folk narrg. 
tive is that of the crafty small animal or spirit who, sometimes jy 
league with others of his kind, succeeds by power or cunning in 
overcoming the greater animals or forces. The explanation of 
these tales given by the author rests upon group tendencies 
toward the expression of the instinct of comradeship, assertion, 
and submission. How much clearer a view can be obtained if we 
seek again the origin of the popularity of these stories, and the 
custom tendencies as well, in motivation of the individuals in the 
tribe. From this standpoint it becomes clear that the struggle 
depicted is symbolic of the rebellion of the youth of the tribe (the 
brethren) against the paternal authority vested in the elders who 
were also the ‘‘fathers’’ of the tribe. Here we have the trv 
understanding, at a deeper level, of the comradeship and the 
struggle for ascendance which are reflected in such stories, as well 
as of the interest in the story itself. Either Mr. Bartlett js 
ignorant of the researches of the psychoanalysts in primitive cl. 
ture, or he shows by omission that he greatly underrates their 
significance. 

Another point of interest lies in the mythological significance 
of folk tales as explanations of natural phenomena. It seems 
that these aspects are of secondary importance and perhaps of 
later derivation. Without making any pretense to explanation, 
they incidentally. satisfy cosmological questions which, though 
scarcely formulated, have troubled the primitive mind. This 
point is well brought out on pages 100 and 101. Instead, hov 
ever, of being content, with Mr. Bartlett, to explain the matter ly 
reference to an instinct of curiosity, the present writer would 
suggest that the cause behind the ‘‘natural-science’’ aspects ol 
folk tales is probably a combination of inarticulate desire fo 
knowledge about the world, and the felt need for some sociall 
acceptable reason for the elaboration of the tale—the motive oj 
incest, parricide, or rebellion not being given conscious recogil 
tion. Psychoanalysts are familiar with that type of symbolit 
reaction in neurotices which both satisfies some unrecognized crav 
ing ‘‘at a higher level’’ and at the same time serves as a ration 
alization to disguise its full meaning. The cosmologica 
reference thus gives the narrator and the audience an objectivt 
justification for rehearsing the tale. The telling of well know 
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stories over and over again, like tales told to children, can also be 
understood when we consider the present and continual emotional 
value of the story in releasing attitudes which have been 
repressed. 

The present writer desires it to be understood that the fore- 
soing discussion is in no way a fair review or summary of Mr. 
Bartlett’s work. Certain debatable portions have been selected 
for the purpose of orienting an analysis of the theory of social 
causation. Much that is original, stimulating, and valid has been 
passed by without mention. The book should be read by all who 
are interested in the psychology of culture whether primitive or 
civilized. FiLoyp H. AuLport. 
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REVIEWS 


Human Nature and Conpuct. An Introduction to Social Psychology 
By John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 
New York. Henry Holt and Company, 1922. Pp. vii+336, — 

This work includes in an expanded form a series of lectures delivered 
at Leland Stanford University in the spring of 1918. The author state 
in the preface that it ‘‘Seriously sets forth a belief that an understanding 
of habit and of different types of habit is the key to social psychology, 
while the operation of impulse and intelligence gives the key to individual 
mental activity. But they are secondary to habit so that mind can be 
understood in the concrete only as a system of beliefs, desires and 
purposes which are formed in the interaction of biological aptitudes with 
a social environment.’’ The interest in concrete human nature mazi- 
fested by the above quotation seems to illustrate the general shift of 
emphasis in philosophy which has taken place particularly during the 
past generation. Man himself is now to be taken as the hub of the 
universe. But the stimulus which has prompted this shift of emphasis 
has not come entirely from the technical philosophers, as some would 
have us believe, but rather from social science itself. In following some 
of these scientific developments, philosophy has turned somewhat wist- 
fully from the resonantly empty subject of the transcendental and the 
absolute to the more important problems which are related to human 
nature. The author’s Reconstruction in Philosophy is an illustration of 
this change in attitude. Pragmatism is an attempted reconciliation 
between philosophy and the rest of the field of knowledge; and whether 
true or not this utilitarian belief has played a part in chilling the field 
of metaphysics and in stimulating the psychological study of man himself. 

With the field of concrete human nature before us then, habit is the 
first thing that attracts the attention. What would a man be like if 
stripped of all his habits! To be sure, genetics should receive some con- 
sideration, but so also should oxygen and a favorable temperature, since 
life itself is dependent upon a certain condition of these things. What 
makes a man human, however, and important in the world, are largely 
his habits. 

Several of the characteristics of habit elaborated in this book have 
already been discussed in earlier writings by the same author. Habits 
require coéperation between organism and environment, and in this 
respect they resemble functions. Thus, ‘‘Breathing is an affair of the at 
as truly as of the lungs; digestion an affair of food as truly as of tissues 
of the stomach’’ (p. 14). Bad habits which we have no intention of 


acquiring are also worthy of study. ‘‘All habits are demands for certail 
192 
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kinds of activity; and they constitute the self. In any intelligible sense 
of the word will, they are will. They form our effective desires and they 
furnish us with our working capacities. They rule our thoughts, 
determining which shall appear and be strong and which shall pass from 
light into obseurity’’ (p. 25). Acts never take place merely because of 
magical desires or wishes. The activity itself is a habit, and in this 
sense habit means wall. 

In spite of the brilliant application of the philosophy of habit to 
several important social problems, the discussion seems faulty in several 
respects when looked at from the psychological point of view. While 
objecting to the inner psychology of structuralism and mentalism, Pro- 
fessor Dewey now seems to place too much emphasis on customs and 
folk-ways. He also takes a seemingly unfair attitude towards psy- 
chology as a science, One might suppose from reading the criticisms of 
“ourrent psyehology’’ in this book that psychology consists solely of 
this book is econeerned, that human nature, conduct, habit, impulse, etc., 
all exist in a disembodied state separate from and independent of a 
physical body. The author speaks of ‘‘habits’’ as if they originate 
spontaneously from ‘‘eustom’’. At least an incidental reference to the 
human frame would have been in order. Although nothing is said about 
the psychological processes involved in the acquisition of habits, we feel 
that habit formation is to some extent at least an individual affair, and 
that the question of how these all-important habits are formed is a psy- 
chological question. Of course habit formation is dependent upon the 
reception of stimuli; but it is also dependent upon the existence of a 
certain kind of organism capable of reacting to these stimuli. The 
difference between a man and a tree cannot be explained solely by refer- 
ence to the differences in the ‘‘social stimuli’’ which they have received. 
To place great emphasis on the social stimuli and almost completely 
ignore the individual himself is to stress only one side of the question. 

This external point of view does not justify the numerous references 
to ‘‘social psychology’’. Not only is it impossible to reconcile this 
sociological point of view with psychological fact, but it is also impossible 
to reconcile it with the pragmatic doctrine, however flexible and con- 
venient this belief may be. According to Professor Dewey, a science of 
psychology has not yet appeared. ‘‘Signs of its coming into existence 
are present in the movements in clinical, behavioristic and social (in its 
narrower sense) psychology’’ (p. 324). The author has apparently not 
maintained a strong interest in psychology in recent years. 

While diseussing Professor Dewey’s claims for habit we have at the 
same time set forth most of the objections to instinct. The terms impulse 
and instinet are used as practically synonymous. Instinct is somewhat 
objectionable because of the older notion, still current to some extent, 
that it is definitely organized and adapted. Impulse may be preferred 
in some instances because it suggests something primitive, loose, un- 
directed, and initial. The concept of fixed and independent instincts is 
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brilliantly criticized and discussed in connection with important socjg] 
problems. Thus Professor Dewey objects to the use which the op. 
servative on various social questions has made of the common prejudice 
in favor of native tendencies. Custom is more fixed than instinct! 
‘*The conservative who begs scientific support from the psychology of 
instincts is the victim of an outgrown psychology which derived its notion 
of instinct from an exaggeration of the fixity and certainty of the operation 
of instincts among the lower animals. He is a victim of a popular zoélogy 
of the bird, bee and beaver, which was largely framed to the greater 
glory of God. He is ignorant that instincts in the animals are less infal. 
lible and definite than is supposed, and also that the human being differs 
from the lower animals in precisely the fact that his native activities 
lack the complex ready-made organization of the animals’ origina] 
abilities’ (p. 107). No reference or acknowledgment is made in this 
discussion to any of the well-known studies of instinct in the lower 
animals, which might have been profitably included in the book. 

Much of the material on the place of intelligence in conduct has 
already been elaborated in earlier writings by the same author, particu. 
larly in Democracy and Education and in How We Think. Habits con. 
dition intellectual efficiency. They are the sole agents of observation, 
recollection, foresight and judgment; and the concepts of mind, con- 
sciousness and soul are superfluous. ‘‘The scientific man and the 
philosopher like the carpenter, the physician and politician know with 
their habits not with their ‘consciousness’ ’’ (p. 182). 

In conclusion, Professor Dewey claims that habit can also furnish 
a good basis for thinking and morals without excessive strain. Think- 
ing is considered from the sociological point of view, and nothing is 
said about neurophysiological mechanisms. Morality is social, and has to 
do with all activity into which alternative possibilities enter. Moral 
science is not a separate department of life, but distinctly human, and 


is concerned with present rather than with future activity. 
Hu.sey Cason. 


PLEASURE AND Benavior. By Frederick Lyman Wells, Chief of the 
Psychological Laboratory, Boston Psychopathic Hospital. With 
an introduction by Joseph Jastrow, Professor of Psychology in 
the University of Wisconsin. New York. D. Appleton and (o. 
1924. Pp. xvi+274. Price $2.50. 

In this book, whose preface contains far more substance and much 
better writing than does any one of its ten chapters, Dr. Wells discusses 
the sources of pleasure and the relative values of certain types of conduct 
‘‘in pleasure terms, not in terms of achievement’’. The publisher's 
advertising leaflet had announced a much more ambitious and conclusive 
discussion, which it is somewhat disappointing not to find in this book. 
Some restriction of subject matter is, of course, necessary in so brief 4 
volume bearing so comprehensive a title. To the reviewer, every such 
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title—two straddling concepts connected by the subtle word ‘‘and’’,—is 
not only unfortunate but misleading as well. It scatters the thought of 
the reader at the start, and in this case it gives him leave to make a 
dozen equally reasonable assumptions as to just which phases of pleasure 
and behavior are to be concatenated; while it is now a tradition that 
every such title hints at a lack of directness and specificity in the 
author’s mind, Unfortunately, this book is not a shining example to the 
contrary. 

‘‘Man’s fudamental urges and their expression in behavior’’, given 
as the subtitle of the book, is really the principal theme. Introducing 
his subject with general and rather hackneyed statements about life, 
growth, and nervous reactions, the author enumerates in his first chapter 
three great trends in human existence, namely, self-maintenance, the 
love-life, and the companionship of one’s fellows. It is upon this three- 
fold foundation that our pleasures all rest. The different capacity of 
individuals to achieve pleasure is emphasized in Chapter II, and many 

tions in which the recognition of this difference of capactiy is 
critical are elaborated. Then follow three chapters on the topics of 
Self-maintenance, Eroticism, and Social Impulses respectively, making 
thus a natural close to the book. 

However, there still follow five additional chapters on The Source 
of Right and Wrong, The Major Emotions, Intellectual Processes, 
Frustrated Urges, and Factors of Success, as an example of the many 
topics which might have been selected. It is here that the vagueness of 
the title of the whole book has its unfortunate rebound upon the author’s 
mind. The book ends, but it does not close. The main theme is that the 
realization of one’s urges tends toward pleasure, and that their obstruc- 
tion by others as well as their thwarting by the individual himself 
prevents pleasure. Well enough, and also axiomatic; but since there is 
no clear indication as to whether Dr. Wells is writing psychology, 
psychiatry, or ethies (a sad defect with such a splendid opportunity), 
it is hard to tell just what purpose the book fulfills. 

Extremely apposite quotations introduce every chapter, and many a 
page is illuminated by an appropriate allusion to the agora and to non- 
psychological literature. There are also frequently interesting refer- 
ences to education and domestic life. But in the first two chaters there 
are no less than ten promises that a fuller discussion of the topic men- 
tioned will be given later on, and toward the end of the book the 
preceding chapters are recommended to the reader in footnotes. This 
is unfortunate, not only because the rough, staccato style of the book is 
not conducive to the recognition of such references when one finally comes 
upon them, but also beeause the book, in trying to say too much, says 
none of it very effectively. Frequently, also, there are needless digres- 
sions, as, for example, in Chapters IV and VIII, unannounced either by 
sub-headings or by an author’s hint. If only Dr. Wells had let himself 
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go in those places where his enthusiasm is apparent, this book might hay» 
been a significant exception to the general run of the current, popular 
psychological literature. 

Tufts College. R. C. Givire. 


Tue Eruics or Hercutes. By Robert Chenault Givler, Ph.D., Professo 
of Philosophy in Tufts College. New York. Alfred A. Knopf 
1924. Pp. iii+204. ; 

About five years ago, a not exactly laudatory article on curren 
tendencies in psychology appeared in a nontechnical magazine from the 
pen of a distinguished teacher of ethics. Dr. Givler’s book might be by 
way of a psychological tu quoque. At the time the article appeared, the 
reviewer happened to have been examining a number of standard ethical 
treatises, reaching with regard to their subject matter a conclusion intel. 
lectually similar to that which Dr. Givler expresses in this effectively 
titled volume. However, there were at that time some who questioned 
the wisdom of discussing the value of scientific psychology in the popular 
sphere. The same question may consistently be raised with Dr. Givler’s 
book, for it is manifestly an appeal to the cultivated reader’s judgment 
against the teachings of an established intellectual discipline. 

The constructive side of the book seems to have other things in 
common with conceptions the reviewer has had in mind. A mechanistic 
ethics, Dr. Givler terms his views. So has the reviewer been suspected as 
a mechanist, even (Watson, if you have tears, prepare to shed them now 
a behaviorist. And Dr. Givler in writing of ‘‘ethical values in terms 
of biological functions’’ (p. 9) takes a stand which practically identifies 
the ethical good with the psychological sources of pleasure. ‘Any 
stimulus which evokes a response we are ready to make, we are wont to 
eall good’’ (p. 48). On the other hand, ‘‘Bad means thwarting, 
inhibition, opposition, the interruption of action’’ (p. 64). Here are 
set forth the essential psychological mechanisms of dissatisfaction. This 
seems to be the chief elaboration over the regular ethical teaching of 
hedonism; the hedonic values are formulated in more psychological 
terms. ‘‘Whenever we describe a behavior situation in which the doni- 
nant feature is the controlling and directing of human energies, the 
employment of technique to further men’s purposes, of the attaining of 
any good whatsoever, the critical word is ‘right’ ’’ (p. 115) ; ‘‘Once it is 
realized that . . . ‘moral obligation’ should be translated into 
‘pragmatic urgency’, it will be plain that only clearly prevised action 
tendencies can properly be called either right or virtuous’’ (p. 177), 
and ‘‘*. . . The expressions ‘I ought’, or ‘I should’ henceforth mean: 
‘I imagine that there would be greater freedom if this course of action 
which I contemplate were to be carried out,’’ (p. 187), are other state 
ments of the general thesis which stand out. 

Among the most genial of soft answers is that of the Confederate 
general who was diseourteously reminded of a pre-war assertion that his 
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associates could lick the Yankees with pop-guns. ‘‘Certainly’’, he 
returned, ‘‘but they wouldn’t fight us that way.’’ Dr. Givler chivalrously 
ters the lists of ethical science with the weapons in most, accustomed 


el 
there, and being a good dialectician he peppers his chosen antagonists 


use 


roundly; but the projectiles are fashioned from a ‘‘paper money of 


expr rience’? (Adolf Meyer) whose specie reserve is well hidden. This 
is the chief drawback of the book, keeping the subject at so abstract a 
level; and it is rather serious for one who sets out to introduce a reality 
principle into ethies and deals so ungently with those, Kant among 
them, who happened to be carrying the torch a generation or more ago. 
Treatment of names distinguished in the history of philosophy verges on 
Page on page is spent in analyzing verbalistic definitions 
As an ‘‘amazing secret’’ is offered a 


Are these things the 


the flippant. 
of right, wrong, good, bad. 
hypothesis on the neurological basis of thought. 
ethies of Hereules, or of Tomlinson ? 

Even the book’s main approach to the concrete is one that cannot 
pass unchallengd. The general principle is set forth that the flexor 
muscular system is stronger than the extensor, and many analogies are 
based upon it. Again philosophy rushes in where physiology is 
reluctant to tread. The relations of these systems are complicated, con- 
trary examples being found in the leg muscles, and in the symptom of 
tetanus known as opisthotonos, where the muscular system generally being 
thrown into tonie contraction, the whole body curves backward, owing to 
dominance of extensors over flexors. 

Nor are the psychological relations of the two systems such as to be 
illustrated in such a principle. ‘‘Perhaps also, it is for the same reason 
that to-day the word ‘virtue’ signifies almost exclusively chastity, a trait 
of character and an action pattern which any physician will tell you is 
dependent for its existence and maintenance upon the contractions of very 
powerful flexor museles’’ (p. 140). Unfortunate indeed is any married 
person who eannot tell you that equally powerful flexor muscles are con- 
cerned in action patterns of very disparate connotation. Generally, in 
reaching for a desired object extensors are used, in drawing it towards 
one, flexors. In a gesture of aversion both may operate simultaneously. 
Extensors serve in flight or pursuit. An elderly general was entertaining 
his hearers with an account of the silent maneuvers of an early command 
in the presence of a band of hostile Indians. ‘‘And did you get away 
from them?’’ tensely inquired a matronly listener. ‘‘We were trying to 
get near them, madam’’, snapped the grizzled veteran, and gave up in 
disgust. F. L. WELLs. 

A Lasoratory MANUAL IN THE PsycHoLoey or LeaRNING. By William 
Henry Pyle, University of Missouri. Baltimore. Warwick and 
York, Ine., 1923. Pp. 161. Price $1.50. 


This manual is the outgrowth of the author’s work at the University 
Missouri in making the study of educational psychology clear and 
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definite. He holds that ‘‘No amount of bock-study about human naty 
ean take the place of even a few carefully devised and executed experi. 
ments.’’ In the development of this idea there is in Chapter I a carefy] 
adequate discussion of experimentation as the correct scientific procedure 
It contains, in addition to the usual exordiums about careful records anq 
controlled conditions, some details needed for a careful study of results. 
viz., (a) the eurve of learning, (b) the frequency surfaces, and (¢ tion | 
correlations. There is a chapter on the mathematical treatment of dat, 
which contains material concerned with the construction of the curve of | won 
learning, frequency surfaces, and the computation of the coefficient of a} 
correlation, The remainder of the book is given to the description of : 
experiments, tabulation and interpretation of results, drawing graphs 
and curves of learning from the data, comparing results with typical 
experiments in (1) motor learning, (2) ‘tachistoscopie learning, (3 
serial learning, (4) associative learning, (5) verbatim learning of poetry, 
and (6) ideational learning. The final chapter is a comparative study of al] 
the experiments. It contains the profiles of two students in all the 
experiments, a table in which all records are reduced to a class average 
of 50, and another table containing the correlation coefficients of each 
experiment with every other one. 

There are fifty-seven tables and thirty figures in the book. The 
general workmanship is good; the printing is well done; the graphs are 
clear. There are blank pages at the end of each set of experiments for 
the convenience of the student in recording his results. 

On a whole the book does well what it sets out to do. The only basis 
of criticism would be in the selection of experiments. If experiments 
in educational psychology are to make the students more sensitive to 
the psychological problems arising in the schoolroom, it seems out of 
proportion to devote sixty-three pages to experiments concerned with 
motor and semi-motor processes, and only fifty pages to all the rest. It 
would seem that we were preparing our teachers to become experts in 
manual training, cooking and physical education rather than in geog- 
raphy, history and mathematics. Is it not possible for educational psy- 
chologists to devise experiments bearing more nearly on _ schoolroom 
problems; or must their work ever be merely ancillary to general 
psychology ? A. M. Jorpan. 
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PSYCHANALYSIS IN THE Crass Room. By George H. Green. Second mm *S°™ 
(American) edition, enlarged. With an Introduction by William _ | 
McDougall. New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1922. Pp. x+283. world 


, . energy 
Tue New PsycHo.ocy AND THE TeacHerR. By H. Crichton Miller, Hon a 


Director Tavistock Clinic for Functional Nerve Cases. AmericaD obits 
edition. New York. Thomas Seltzer, 1922. Pp. 225. 
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Tue Growrna Girt—Her Development and Training. By Evelyn Say- 
well. With a preface by H. Crichton Miller. London. Methuen 

& Co., 1922. Pp. viii+37, paper. Price 1s. 
Tae BirtH oF Psycue. By L. Charles-Baudouin. Translated by Fred 
Rothwell. London. George Routledge & Sons, 1923. Pp. xxii+211. 
Green’s Psychanalysis in the Class Room is not only a valuable applica- 
tion of psychoanalysis to the problems of child management, but is useful 
as an introduction to the study of psychoanalysis itself. Much that has 
come from the pen of psychoanalysts should never have been published. 
Not by any means because it is untrue; but because to realize the truth of 
these matters one must work with the human material itself. Truth is 
so much more wonderful than fiction that it is not readily accepted if 
stated in bald and fundamental terms. Green’s book on the other hand 
does not tax the credulity of the uninitiated. It leads the beginner gently 
through day dreams, night dreams, and slips of the tongue with scarcely 


a reference to ‘‘unpleasant’’ subjects, so that when, in the next to the 


last chapter, he encounters two or three modest little pages upon C®dipus 
conflict and nareissim he really does not mind it at all! In the meantime 
he has been won over to the truth regarding the réle of conflict, repression, 
and vicarious outlet in the life of the child. Where the book lacks thorough- 
ness of analytic treatment it of course gains in its sphere of popular use- 
fulness. We eannot argue however with the writer of the introduction 
that all that has been omitted, or we might say ‘‘expurgated’’ from Green’s 


analyses, consists of ‘‘undigested speculation’’. 

The book, after a short introductory chapter, opens with two interest- 
ing chapters upon day dreams. The term is used somewhat broadly to 
cover a number of forms of release for repressed elements. The com- 
pensatory function of the day dream in supplying opportunities for ex- 
pression that are wanting in the real world is illustrated by well chosen 
examples from child behavior. Replacement of a real by a fancied mother, 
foster child fantasy, regressive imitation of a baby brother, and numerous 
fantasies of acquiring power, controlling persons or machinery, and achiev- 
ing success in class work all play a part in the compensatory life of child- 
hood. The drive for obtaining power seems to be insufficiently analyzed 
and inadequately emphasized. Day dreams are classified as fantasies of 
display, of saving, of personal grandeur, and of doing homage to a loved 
one and being rewarded. 

The chief defect of the book, though not perhaps a serious one, is the 
basing of the various drives behind day dreams and other phenomena upon 
a somewhat antiquated theory of instincts. The fantasy, says Green, ‘‘per- 
mits expression of instinctive motives that are repressed in the real 
world’’ (p. 20). The view here is that instincts are internal springs of 
energy that demand release in certain ways, rather than patterns of re- 
sponse to external and internal stimulations. Green’s view, it must be 
admitted, errs in this direction no more than does the ‘‘lidido theory’’ of 
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psychoanalysis. The arbitrary character of the explanation, once one as. 
sumes a convenient list of instincts, is illustrated by the following quota. 
tion: “‘. . . the instinct of possession, or acquisition, is displayed in 
the desire to have sole rights of ownership in the imaginary companion’’(!) 
This is even worse than basing the drive for imaginary companions upop 
the ‘‘gregarious instinct’’. It is just possible that this slipshod form of 
explanation may have resulted from the author’s reluctance to carry the 
analysis of the phenomena described to more fundamental levels, a re. 
luetanee which was commended above upon other grounds. The attitude 
taken in regard to instincts by no means destroys the value of the book 
One can reinterpret the character of the drives bekind conflict to suit 
himself. The eogency of the general viewpoint and cases presented remains 


unaltered. 
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and romance, and in his play. The type of story universally favored is 
that in which the hero or heroine is an outcast or orphan, is neglected and 
eruelly treated, and in the end is recognized to be of noble lineage or the 
ward of a fairy, and is endowed with happiness, wealth, and persunal 
charm. Through indulgence in such fantasies both the child and the 
adult picture themselves as hero or heroine and thus find an imaginal solv- 
tion for their present thwartings and conflicts. Much of the material 
presented is not original, but is borrowed, in some cases without adequate 
acknowledgment, from the writings of various psychoanalysts. The chap- 
ter on play contains the added suggestion of a release for self-assertion 
in the decoration and pomp of community ceremonials, Boy Scout activities, 
and the like. 

The chapter on dreams brings further evidence of wish fulfillment, 
most of the wishes being interpreted at a higher level. Examples are the 
wish for paternal protection, and for regaining maternal sympathy and 
attention. The use of word association in psychoanalytic procedure is 
briefly dealt with. Under the heading of slips, accidents, and omissions are 
included some interesting applications to the problems of school manage- 
ment. Stammering, blushing, imitating, forgetting, misspelling, careless 
disfigurement of work, and nicknaming all have a deeper meaning when 
approached through psychoanalysis. The chapter on interest is filled 
largely with attitudes revealing repressed hostilities, revolts against 
authority, mannerisms of dressing, coughing, and the like to obtain notice, 
fears of burglars (based no doubt upon some forbidden interest symbolized 
by burglars), and conflicts between love and various egoistic trends. The 
author has searcely done justice to this portion of the work. A great deal 
more that is important should be said pertaining to the formation of 
hobbies, drives, character trends, and so-called ‘‘sublimations’’, arising out 
of mental conflict, parent fixation, and identification. Perhaps no single 
source is more important than this for the development of personality. 
Extroversion and introversion are handled admirably, but upon a descrip- 
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tive, rather than an explanatory plane. The picture presented of the two 
es among children in the school room is illuminating. 

In chapter on ‘‘ Dependence and Sex’’ the basic fixations of psycho- 
analysis are hastily dealt with. The account is no doubt intentionally too 
general for purposes of application. In a more advanced book on the sub- 
‘ect its place would be at the beginning rather than toward the end of 
the volume. Certain useful points however are stressed, such as the early 
beginnings of the sex drive, the inferiority reactions resulting from sex 
conflict in neuroties, and the picture of the ‘‘naughty’’ child who has been 
encouraged in a parasitic dependence upon the mother, and who demands 
continual attention of some sort from the teacher. Anger will suffice if he 
cannot obtain leve—but it must be some sort of attention. A few hints 
are given in regard to sex enlightenment, though the treatment is scarcely 
adequate even for the limited space available. 

Some practical considerations are presented in closing in regard to the 
use of psychoanalysis, the need of analysis on the part of the teacher, 
popular resistanees toe the method, and kindred subjects. The discussion 
finally broadens into a weak and rather pointless appraisal of applied 
psychology. A deseriptive bibliography is appended. 

The title of the book is somewhat unfortunate for it conveys the sug- 
gestion that psychoanalytic studies are actually to be carried on in the 
class room. This would be the last place in which to make such investiga- 
tions upon children, though of course the material gleaned through class 
room observation is of great value in giving psychoanalytic interpretations 

‘behavior. The eenter of reference moreover is not the class room but 
the child; the pedagogical applications throughout the book are incidental. 
The reader should also be guarded against an unfortunate statement made 
in the introduction by Professor McDougall who hopes that ‘‘Mr. Green’s 
book will serve in some measure as a corrective of the exaggerated ‘be- 
haviorism’ which is rampant in this country and which threatens to be a 
serious bar to progress’’. It is hard to find any possible justification for 
this statement sinee the book contains nothing which cannot be readily 
accepted or interpreted from the viewpoint of behavior. It is to be hoped 
that this remark will not impair the merited circulation of the book among 
a goodly number of American psychologists of the behavior school. The 
reviewer, who considers himself as one variety of behaviorist, has used it 
repeatedly as a textbook in his classes. 


ty! 


) 
i 


Whereas the tone of Green’s work is expository, consisting merely of an 
attempt to help us understand the child, H. Crichton Miller’s The New 
‘sychology and the Teacher conveys a suggestion of propaganda for the 
odification of edueational practice to accord with the discoveries of the 
‘hew’’ psychology. This note is perhaps discernible in the title. The 
ase studies are not so carefully developed as those of Green, and the 
author is guilty of a little self-confessed dogmatism in his interpretations. 
Unity is sacrificed in that only the first half of the book bears directly 
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upon the problems of understanding and training the child. The latte 
portion, though helpful to the teacher only in the sense that psychoanalysis 
in general is helpful, presents in most interesting fashion an elementary 
account of the unconscious motive, the various Freudian mechanisms 
(illustrated chiefly by war neurosis), dream symbolism, and a very doubt. 
ful incorporation of Trotter’s ‘‘herd instinct’’ into the analytic scheme 
The work ends with an appeal for inculeating in the child a productive 
ideal and a ‘‘readiness to be ignored’’ in place of the frequent clamor for 
sensation and for the notice of others. A plea is made for abolishing pre. 
conceived ideas of how schools should be run and permitting a freer reip 
to self-expression among youths. Emotional energy is to be sublimated 
into expressional activities which stand high in the scale of social values 
‘The new psychology’’, says Miller, ‘‘has taken us back toward the cop. 
ception of happiness as ‘unimpeded energy’, and has showu that our belief 
in enforced control is largely the projection of the distrust of our ow and 
unconscious energies’’ (p. 218). adju 
In this connection the author also favors the subjective symbol inter. the b 
pretation, and the forward-looking significance of dreams as developed by the b 
Jung and more recently in this country by Beatrice Hinkle. ‘‘There are me 2”? 
many pictures in dreams’’, he says, ‘‘that can be reduced to an obvious later 
sexual significance, but refer primarily to other problems in the dreamer’ ae" 
life, and symbolize not physical or objective sexuality but factors of mothe 
character growth’’ (p. 177). There is a great deal of beauty in this —_ 
theory; but one suspects that it contains a grain of ‘‘resistance’’ (in the the 
psychoanalytic sense) to Freud’s teaching. If the symbol is only a picture the ¢ 
of character growth and not the representation of some causal traumatic ay | 
fixation in the past, why should the material of the metaphor be drawn so the Pp 
overwhelmingly from the sexual sphere? It may indeed represent char- also , 
acter change, and therein lies the great import of psychoanalytic study; “< 
but does it not also point backward to the origin and cause of such change! b | 
However we may decide this question the author has been somewhat bold ' “" 
in bringing to its support the theory of symbolization from the racial u- a . 
conscious which he freely accepts (pp. 67ff, 177). that , 
Returning to the beginning of the work, we note on page 19 a rejection sep 
of Freud’s determinism and a desire to cling to the illusion (if illusion it ) 
be) of the spontaneity of human life. Psychoanalysis enables the teacher bh 
to clear his own emotional life, and to help the child in ‘‘his adjustment - * : 
to reality, in his adjustment to authority and the herd, and in his sex edv- "a ” 
eation’’. The necessity for psychoanalysis on the part of the teacher is mn 
stressed even more than in Green’s work. Miller has little use for the of the 
spirit of authority often manifested in the school room as a means of con- is in 
trolling the thought and action of the child and keeping him in a sig: ak 
gestible state. Suggestion, a kind of ‘‘second-rate mental mechanism”’, throug! 
classed with fantasy as a peculiarity of the mind of the child. Both are satel 
tendencies of racial value, both are factors in educability capable however the fat 
of abuse by teachers, and both must be to a great extent discarded before growin, 
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the individual may be said to have successfully reached maturity. Fan- 
tasies are Classified as compensatory, inspirational, creative and social 
(equivalent to a false impression of the universality of rumor, gossip, etc.). 
Fairy tales are distinguished, with examples, as good and bad. 

The most original and valuable contribution of the book is to be found 
in the charts deseribing the emotional development of the boy and of the 
girl (chapters IV and V). The child in growing up has to make three 
principal adjustments, viz., to his fellow creatures, to a potential mate, 
and to a conception of the Infinite. The four successive attachments and 
intercsts of the growing boy are the mother (age 0 to 8); the father 
(age 8 to 12), the schoolfellows (age 12 to 18), and the mate (from the 
age of 18 on). Beginning with a heterosexual love attachment, the boy 
thus passes later through two homosexual phases in which he emulates 
and worships his father, depends upon his school master and gradually 
adjusts himself to life with his fellow students, and finally returns to 
the heterosexual fixation in the person of a married partner. Danger for 
the boy exists in a tendency to block his development through making it 
impossible for him to emerge from the control of the mother or perhaps 
later from his dependence upon the father. From eight to eighteen 
appeals must be based upon desire for manhood, not upon love for the 
mother. Lack of desirable character in the father, as well as harsh 
paternal treatment, may be a factor in keeping the boy too long under 
the influence of the mother. It is necessary to break up the devotion to 
the mother through the years of homosexual interest in order that there 
may be a later return to the heterosexual adjustment unhampered by 
the pathogenic influence of a persisting mother fixation. There is a time 
also at which the devoted submission to the father ideal must be re- 
linquished in the interest of self-assertion. 

The development of the girl presents problems of its own. Here 
there is no reversion to the heterosexual, for both of the earlier stages 
are homosexual in character. The interest is upon the mother (age 0 to 
10), and then upon girl schoolfellows (age 10 to 13). The third period, 
that of adolescent attachment to the father (age 15 to 18), is believed to 
be a necessary preparation for the final heterosexual adjustment to the 
mate at 18. The actual age figures are of course intended merely as 
approximations. The undercurrent of maternal instinct is said further 
to complicate the scheme. The chief problem of the girl arises from her 
long period of separation, up to her fifteenth year, from any hetero- 
sexual knowledge or opportunity for attachment. A fear of the sexuality 
of the other sex is a natural result of this limitation to the feminine point 
of view. Tact and desirability of character are necessary in the father 
in order gradually to win over the interest of the girl to himself, and 
through him as a bridge to the masculine world as an eligible field for 
matrimony. The author might have mentioned also the overfondness of 
the father as a possible hindrance to this emotional transference of the 
growing girl. Various defenses are assumed against taking up the re- 
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, n 
sponsibility of a maturely sexed woman. One of the most notable is that to b 
of trying to play the réle of a man in order to be protected from the flake 
sexual importunities of men—a common source of female homosexuality, 
Failure of the parents in matters of sex education frequently leave the 
girl with vague horrors of childbirth which further increase the resist. espec 
ance to growing up as a normal woman. ge 
The reviewer believes that this is an excellent statement of the case night 
and one which ought to throw light upon some little understood sey alle 
differences. There is a genuine, but often unconscious, sheltering of the street 
girl from the recognition of her sexual drive, a fact perhaps partially gray 
explained in the present writer’s Social Psychology, pp. 345-348. Re. bed i 
cently acquired facts also support this conception. Dr. F. I. Davenport upon 
has found through an analysis of a large number of spontaneous sex ousias 
questions asked by young women that two of the leading interests of the heen i 
adolescent girl are (1) how one can avoid pregnancy, whether bearing were | 
children is really so terrible, etc., and (2) how is one to be reconciled or came 
adjusted to the (supposedly) greater sexual demand of the male sex, the with | 
apparent inference being that there is a shrinking on the part of girls the fo 
from anything so gross! (Archives of Psychology, No. 66.) Are the and @ 
*‘sublimational’’ and ‘‘refined’’ traits of woman due to inborn feminine senif: 
nature or to early family influences? Surely there is here much ground abanas 
for reflection. 9 vem 
ing u 
In a little booklet entitled The Growing Girl, by Evelyn Sayvwell, The 
which is a publication of a series of short talks to parents and teachers, school. 
a number of practical suggestions for the mental hygiene of children are by the 
clearly and simply stated. The topics covered include the child’s ques- die 1 
tions, the reasons behind them, the interests they reflect, and how to deal wate h 
with them; the significance of the girl’s dreams; and a statement of Scum 
normal and abnormal development toward the woman’s goal. Fears and he left 
other reasons for the repression of sexual interests are enumerated. HB); .,., 
The author is indebted to Dr. Miller’s book for her statement of a number HM, hely 
of the problems of the growing girl. the arn 
reproac 
Charles-Baudouin’s delightful reminiscences of childhood collected » JM...) 
episodes in The Birth of Psyche is included in this account for a special Hy). ‘et 
reason. Instead of working in psychoanalytic fashion from the present adie 
backward into childhood, it pictures the forward unfolding of the De Ty a ste 
sonality through recollections from the child’s own point of view. No #14: .,. : 
complete account of the development is given, and the touches capable Thro 
of psychoanalytic interpretation are only here and there, and they are re prveens 
corded without interpretation or comment. The discerning reader must Hj.) ; 
pick them out for himself. In this however lies the real charm and inspiry #@,.. nee 
tion of the book. The presentation moreover from the subjective viev- 
point is a method which, though previously used in biographies of adoles- 
cents, seems to be novel as applied to the earlier years of childhood. 
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No attempt at a summary can be made, for the book must be read 
to be appreciated. A few fantasies however may be mentioned. Snow- 
flakes are to him individuals, each unique and endowed with a name and 
capable of being conjured with by the magic of the spoken word. Calling 
upon friends with his mother is odious because grown-ups are stupid and 
especially because they tend to patronize him. The effort to catch and 
be aware of the exact moment of falling asleep presents for a while a 
nightly and baffling problem. As he lay in his bed fantasies of ‘‘steam- 
rollers’, a figure borrowed from his interest in the paving of a nearby 
street, would terrify him. Steam-rollers, however, were women in long 
gray robes which came to the floor. They would shuffle quietly past his 
bed in procession with an everlasting faint ‘‘chu, chu, chu’’, and gaze 
upon him. The mode of locomotion is interesting and perhaps reveals the 
curiosity which underlay this fear and fantasy. He remembers having 
been in some doubt as to whether ladies were endowed with legs like men or 
were solid all the way down. Impeliing thoughts that his father was dead 
came to him on infrequent occasions and filled him with grief, but also 
with a tinge of remorse. Intruders came upon his childish horizon in 
the form of changes in the garden fence and the prospect from his window, 
and also in the innovations of modern trolley cars and other things 
signifying growth and maturity. These are somehow bound up with his 
interest in a little girl and the steam-roller fantasy, and they constitute 
a recurring theme in which we may catch the note of resistance to grow- 
ing up. Painful disillusioament concerning St. Nicholas is described. 
The lack of touch with reality is brought out in his first punishment at 
school. He could not for a time decide whether his being made to stand 
by the wall was a mark of turpitude or of distinction. That it was pos- 
sible to incur disgrace had never come within his experience. Playing at 
wars he was the general, but a leader of an intellectual type, laying out 
the campaign in detail in his private thought. The execution of the plan 
he left to natures more robust than his. Fastening his school bag upon 
his shoulders was a task he could not master; so he came to rely abjectly 
for help upon a certain rugged playfellew. Fifteen years later when in 
the army he still had diffieulty in fastening his knapsack, and words of 
reproach for his clumsiness brought embarrassment and shame as in the 
early years. ‘‘Seratch the man ever so little, and you find the child.’’ 
The book closes with a fantasy of anguish over the thought that his 
mother who had gone out on some errand had been run over (perhaps 
by a steam-roller) and would not return. It is the love which so often 
inflicts anguish upon itself. 

Through little seenes like these there is skilfully presented in the 
process of actual living much that an analysis in later years might drag 
forth in tortured fragments and symbolic memories. The associations 
are presented in the making, and not through backward recall. Through- 
out we catch the thread of development of a delicate and introverted per- 
sonality. All these episodes however are related with the simplicity and 
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romantic touch of childhood. Few indeed may hope to rival the skij] 
of Charles-Baudouin in putting into literary expression the inarticulate 
yet supreme forces which through their fulfillment mould the personality 


of the child. 
Fioyp H. Auiporr. 


Love IN CHILDREN AND Its ABerraTiOns: A Book For Parents 4yp 
TeacHers. By Oskar Pfister, Pastor in Zurich. Translated from 
the German by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York. Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1924. Pp. 576. Price $7.50. 

This is another and an elaborate discussion of child-behavior and mo. 
tivation from the Freudian point of view. ‘‘When we contemplate love 
in children, we are not looking into a charming and tranquil garden, but 
into a world that often arouses horror, pity, and even disgust.’’ In other 
words, here is one more writer of books, another tolerably well-known 
psychologist whose garden of Eden is inhabited mostly by snakes, re- 
cently discovered and described somewhat and _ elassified. And, 
like all of these books, this one, even at $7.50 for 576 pages of 400 words 
each and without illustrations, will probably sell largely. And all psy- 
chologists and neuropsychiatrists who protest the sexual exaggeration all 
the way through will be summarily waved aside as unread, old-fashioned, 
unscientific, prudish, prejudiced, or narrow, or all of these. All because, 
in this particular case as an example, they see something in the love-life of 
every child that arouses neither horror nor disgust! Sometimes the present 
reviewer feels like urging the writers on the ‘‘libido’’, however attenuated, 
universal, platonic it be, to submit to analysis of their royalty-conscience 
complex. In this case, however, it would be unkind. 

But here’s the book and it is worth reviewing even if printed in Lon- 
don and translated from the German written by ‘‘a pastor in Zurich” 
and dominated by Sigmund Freud in Vienna and his Oedipus complex, 
sadism, masochism, hatred, narcissism, exhibitionism, castration-comp):x, 
et cetera, to the nth power—for the volume has taken some few months at 
least of a busy man’s time that is worth all his royalties, even if he be 
not a physician. 

The author seeks ‘‘a reconstruction of our spiritual world’’; and 
‘‘much, but not everything, can be secured by bringing about the right de- 
velopment of love’’, Christianity’s ‘‘biological law of primary impor- 
tance’’. He Jimits himself to the data of personal observation, but bewails 
the fact that his materials are ‘‘still far from being sufficiently compre- 
hensive’’, and he admits that he has been ‘‘unable to study little children 
and old people as closely as he could have wished’’. And medically speak- 
ing, too, he seems to have had little experience. 

The paradigm of the book’s plan is very elaborate, too elaborate to 
deserve explanation; but there are twenty-eight chapters altogether (be- 
sides a preface, an introduction, a ‘‘plan’’, a conclusion, a bibliography, 
and an index). These chapter-topics may give the reader most readily the 
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nature of the material in the book, and they are as follows: ‘‘A survey 
of the history of the problem of love’’ (a valuable compendium for writ- 
ers and psychologists) ; ‘‘the goal of the investigation’’; ‘‘methods’’; ‘‘the 
sope of our study’’; ‘‘love in children as treated in educational science’’ 
a good historical summary for writers’ use) ; ‘‘love as the content of con- 
«:iousness’’; ‘‘predominance of dislike in the conscious’’; ‘‘the associa- 

. of love and hatred in the conscious’’; ‘‘love for brothers and sisters’’; 
love for others’’; ‘‘love of animals, nature, landscape, native land, and 
ynimate objeects’’ (the last three chapters occupy only 23 pages) ; ‘‘like 
d dislike for the aequirements of civilization and for social conventions’’ ; 
self-affirmation and self-negation’’; ‘‘a discussion of cases’’ (of love for 
God and divine things); ‘‘bodily abnormalities as manifestations of the 
levelopment of love in children’’; ‘‘intellectual abnormalities’’; ‘‘abnor- 

ties of the affective life’’; ‘‘abnormalities of the will’’; ‘‘general as- 

s of the formative activities’’; ‘‘internal developmental factors’’; ‘‘the 
mportance of the parents and other persons in the moulding of love in 

hild’’; ‘‘the influence of special experiences and cycles of experi- 

s’?; “the education of educators’’; ‘‘training in love of one’s neigh- 

. ‘‘diagnosis’’; ‘‘the treatment of those abnormalities in which there 
s but little repression’’; and ‘‘the treatment of abnormalities due to 
pression’. 

As the author himself hints (see above), he seems to have little ac- 
juaintance with aetual, living children. The book is made up mostly of 
reports of the psyehanalyses of adults and of adolescents, with numerous 
Freudian arguments and animadversions on the data so derived, and the 
Freudisms so suggested. And one gets fed up ad nauseam (if the bit of 
slang be allowed for variety’s sake) on the almost universal presupposi- 

| of the ‘‘Oedipus complex’’ in children’s minds—a true obsession in 

author’s mental proeess. A few instances of the reality are exag- 
grated into a supposed generality of the passion among children in 
general 

The author is far enough away from general medical sentiment, outside 
f Switzerland at least, in believing that a school teacher is a proper psy- 

analyist; hereabouts we leave such intimate medical matters to phy- 


micians: ‘‘In ease of need, it will be essential to invoke the aid of a teacher 


is thoroughly familiar with the psychoanalytical method, for the 
application of that method is dangerous in incompetent hands.’’ This 
epplies particularly, thinks Pastor Pfister, to abnormal children! 

The volume, after a half-thousand pages of Freudianism, with its 
velter of erotic fixations, ends with the following self-explanatory lines: 
lt is within our power to overcome the resistance, and by transference, 
but also by pointing to higher aims, to break the spell under which love 
anguishes, so that in all its original beauty and power it may return to 
he upper world of consciousness and moral conation, conferring that joy 
vhich, as the Gospel assures us, reaches out beyond the finite into the 

d of the infinite. These activities are a reflection of the work which 
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we associate with the life of the Saviour. Such is the lofty estimate we are 
entitled to form of a simple and loyal education which shall deliver the 
love sentiment of the child from the abysses, and shall guide it upwards 
towards the shining heights. Analytical pedagogy [sic] must never pre. 
sume to set itself above edifying education. To both the saying is ap- 
plicable: Only love can lead to love.’’ 

Without the case-histories (always human) the book would seem to 
many readers rather a dull affair. 
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RECENT PSYCHOANALYTIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 







PERSONALITY AND Socta ApJustTMENT. By Ernest R. Groves, Professor 
of Sociology at Boston University. New York. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1923. Pp. ix+292. Price $1.40. 


PsycHOLOGY AND Pouitics. By W. H. R. Rivers. With a Prefatory note 
by G. Elliott Smith, F.R.S., and an Appreciation by C. §. Myers, 
F.R.S. New York. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923. Pp. xi+181. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS AND Sociotoegy. By Aurel Kolnai. Translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. New York. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. 
185. 

It is not to the credit of psychologists that the contributions of psycho- 
analysis have found readier application to human problems at the hands 
of sociologists than at their own. Neither is it particularly to the ad- 
vantage of the problems to which psychoanalysis is applied. For the 
province is distinctly that of psychological science, and to psychologists 
belongs the responsibility for the testing, reshaping, and using of this 
recent body of fact and theory. Since psychologists on the whole have 
stood aloof from the opportunity, we must be the more grateful to writers 
who, like Professor Groves, have stepped out of their field in order to 
bring this valuable material into the service of social science. This 
same consideration should cause the reader of this review to pass over 
charitably the criticisms offered below from the standpoint of psychology, 
criticisms which are made for the sake rather of scientifie accuracy than 
of reflecting upon the high practical merit of Professor Groves’ book. 

Personality and Social Adjustment was written ‘‘for those who have 
to do with people, especially with children’’. It is the ‘‘product of e- 
perience in working out conduct problems of a social character amongst 
those who are catalogued as normal’’. ‘‘ These problems’’, says the author, 
‘‘have strikingly centered around home life, and have illustrated the prin- 
ciples of behavior emphasized by recent science’’. Beginning with a 
account of the fundamentals of human behavior, the book takes the 
reader through a discussion of the socially important aspects of the 
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various emotions and ‘‘instincts’’, the emotional maturing of the boy and 
the girl, inferiority conflict in social life, phantasy and social ration- 
alization, authority and individuality, and closes finally with the social 
conduct of the abnormal personality. The dominant note is one which 
may be deseribed as ‘‘mild psychoanalysis’’. Professor Groves, whether 
for the reason of making his book available for the elementary student or 
because of personal resistance, shares the smug caution of those who 
follow psychoanalysis ‘‘so far, but no further’’. Not that the reviewer 
believes any scientific movement to be infallible, but that the self-protec- 
tion which prompts one always to err on the side of conventionality and 

‘acy is a source of error in science. There is also a tendency (based 
perhaps on resistances) among publishers, authors, and in fact teachers 
to underrate the candid desire of our students for plain truths, or at 
ieast for unembarrassed discussion, upon all important topics, not the least 
among which is sex. This criticism applies not to the book as a whole 
but to a few salient passages. For example, in the explanation of the 
parent complex on page 40 there is much circumlocution in order to avoid 
specific reference to ‘‘sex’’ or even to ‘‘love’’. This omission is par- 
tially atoned for on pages 187 and 197; but still we are not informed 
that the basis of the whole trouble lies in a love attachment to the parent 
which behaves as though it were sexual, which at puberty becomes in- 
separably bound up with the sex life, which some indeed believe is sexual 

‘om the start, and which so conflicts with the mature attitudes demanded 
by society that it leads the individual to repress it from his thoughts and 
ften with it the awareness of the entire sex drive. All the husks and 
consequences of parent fixation are there but the kernel itself is missing. 
To quote a little of the author’s vagueness: ‘‘The son or daughter who 
tinues after adolescence the intense attachment to mother or father 
characteristic of early childhood is extending a relationship beyond its 
logical sanction. This brings great risk that the youth will fail to 
his proper social [he does not say ‘sexual’] obligation.’’ This is 
st pointed statement the reviewer can find; and he believes that 
wholly ignorant of these matters (and for such a one a book like 
is most needed) may read this passage and completely fail to get 

he point. 

Failure to go below the surface in interpreting character is another 
example of the ‘‘over-mild’’ psychoanalysis. In illustrating the lack of 
balance and control of the ascetic Professor Groves relates the story of 
a young American woman visiting in England, who at first showed a 
puritanical resistance to drinking tea. She soon threw her objections to 
stimulants aside in order to be sociable, and began to indulge excessively, 
sometimes to the extent of twelve cups in a day. Realizing the harm of 
this she once more turned against the beverage and conceived an intense 
dislike for it, so that she became practically an abstainer for ten years. 
In the end she gradually returned to an unemotional state in which she 
liked it in moderation. The author would have told us more about the 
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ascetic personality had he gone a little more deeply into this symptom, 
Beneath this emotional addiction there lay forces far more powerful for 
character than tea-drinking, forees which are fairly obvious to those who 
have had practice in dealing with such cases. 

After an introductory chapter upon ‘‘the new understanding of ¢op. 
duct’’ a beginning is made with an account of ‘‘impulse and social contro|” 
which argues the necessity for a socialization of primitive impulses. The 
reader is confused by the terms ‘‘instinct’’ and ‘“‘impulse’’. It is not 
clear whether they are intended to mean the same or different things 
There is the usual fault of those who step into psychology without build. 
ing up a point of view for themselves in that science—the fault, namely. 
of accepting a ready-made version of human nature. The writer adopts, 
for example, three fundamental instincts which play into the hands of 
analytic theory. These are the instincts of self-assertion, of the herd, and 
of sex. They are broadly defined. The instinct of self-assertion is made 
to include not only self-regarding and protective acts, but even a social. 
ized (!) hunger urge. It will be seen that the grouping here is teleological 
and unsuited to an explanation of the mechanisms involved. Whereas 
some instinct theorists derive the principle of mental conflict from the 
blocking of expressional outlets of reservoirs of energy, Professor Groves 
assigns it to the obstruction which the expression of one instinct puts in 
the way of another. ‘‘The opportunities for conflict between the self- 
assertive tendency and the herd-regarding attitude are particularly numer- 
ous. As one instinct meets obstructions it throws its momentum back 
upon the mind itself, and an adjustment of the individual’s self-expression 
follows the checking process. All sorts of relationships become possible, 
due to the limiting and conflicting influences of the primary instincts upon 
one another’’ (p. 37). Although an element of conflict is conceived in 
this statement, the question of how ‘‘primary instincts’’ happen to be 
unbiologically turned against one another, which is the main question, is 
left unnoticed. In searching for an answer we should find that condi- 
tioning and habit formation are needed to build up the action patterns 
opposed to instinctive drives. As a statement of the mechanism of the 
neurosis the above account though unsatisfactory is perhaps as good as 
could: be expected from the psychological materials of which it is con- 
structed. Another instance of borrowing rather than building up one’s 
psychology is shown in the superficiality of the treatment of the condi- 
tioned reflex (pp. 22-24). Some attention is given to ‘‘complex’’, which 
in Groves’ account resembles somewhat the notion of complex in Professor 
Gault’s Social Psychology. From this discussion, however, the complex 
emerges as little more than a system of associated and integrated behavior 
material such as might come into play in our attitude at the beginning 
or at the close of the day. The essential fact of conflict and dissociation 
in the formation of the complex is overlooked. 

The errors criticized above have been made to seem more importatt 
than they really are. The fairest standpoint from which to judge Pro- 
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fessor Groves’ book is that of its practical usefulness. There is indeed a 
creat deal of well chosen material stated in compact form and throwing 
light upon personal and social problems. Chapter V treats of the emo- 
tional basis of social conflict which lies, according to Dr. Healy, to a large 
extent in mental conflict in the child. Repression is at the root of many 
conduct problems in children. An account is given of Healy’s list of 
‘auses most prolific in emotional disturbances. These include the child’s 
doubt about his own parentage, his reaction to discovery that he has been 
deceived, unfortunate repressions and fears inculeated in regard to sex, 
harsh treatment and false accusation, and a miscellaneous group: of mis- 
fortunes such as organ and speech defects, deformities, and loneliness. 
Situations especially provocative of disturbance in adolescence are unrea- 
able restriction of growing instinctive demands, shame in regard to 
its or home [inferiority conflict], undisciplined impulses, vanity, 
sunced sensitiveness, realization that one has been encouraged through 
od to hold too exalted an opinion of one’s self [narcissism], changes 
in religious belief, and feeling of inferiority arising from brooding over 
physical unattractiveness. The social self (e.g., how the adolescent girl 
believes others are regarding her) is at this point a strong influence in 
the development of the personality. The chapter closes with a good ac- 
‘count of the extrovert and introvert tendencies in children, and the use- 
ful suggestion that some children (extrovert) have no use for fairy stories, 
or imagination; but ask continually about the real and the practical. 

[he chapters upon the social significance of fear and anger, though 
somewhat general, emphasize such vital matters as the evil of suggested 
fears in children, fear arising from wrong ideas of sex in girls, and effects 
f country and eity life upon fear. The value of socialized anger is shown, 
is well as the existence of compensatory outlets for hostility in fantasies 
f revenge and of suicide for the purpose of bringing remorse upon the 
real or supposed oppressor. Real suicides sometimes result by design or 
by accident from this motive. Rationalized anger, such as that aroused 
by the agitator or military leader against a class or party is of no little 
social significance. Here the method is to give the crowd an objective and 
ersonified souree for their general discontent and feelings of inferiority 
projection]. 

The diseussion of ‘‘the social significance of sex’’ is commendable for 
the directness with which the sex motive is shown to underlie the develop- 
ment of the personality of the youth, the phenomena of love, and many 
of the distortions of character which threaten this period. The inclusion 

parental instinct in the category of sex shows particular insight 
nto these questions. As the author says: ‘‘Perhaps the best way to un- 
lerstand the two instinetive responses is to consider them both part of the 
larger, inclusive sex complex. In such a case the interests that gather 
about sex, instinetive in origin, would have three distinct expressions— 
physical sex, comradeship with the opposite sex, and an emotional attitude 
toward the offspring’’ (p. 126). Another important point is that ‘‘sex 
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enlightenment’’ of children is worse than futile without the inculeation of 
the proper attitudes toward sexual behavior. The danger of venereg| 
diesase has doubtless been given too much space in the sex education of 
the past. This fact seems to be further proved by the questions asked by 
idolescent girls in Dr. Davenport’s recent study of ‘‘ Adolescent Interests” 
Archives of Psychology, no. 66 (reviewer). We cannot agree with the 
author that sex in itself requires sublimation in order to divert man’s 
energy from erotic activities to the building up of a civilization. This 
seems to be one of the many misconceptions now current in regard to 
sublimation. 

Three chapters dealing with self-assertion and its réle in the social 
and family life contain much sound social psychology. The need of self. 
assertion as the positive correction for inferiority attitudes has wide con. 
sequences. Conversation, rivalry, and identification of ourselves with those 
more fortunate, reflect this compensatory drive. The popularity of secret 
societies among negroes, as a means of enhancing one’s self-importance 
has been adapted from Professor Odum’s monograph upon the Social and 
Mental Traits of the Negro. Hazing in college gives the inferior person 
a chance to use his power. The same may be said of the motive for self. 
assertion and recognition behind industrial strikes and revolutions. The 
domestic tyranny of the neurotic husband or wife in the home is given 
due attention. Family ambitions, and desire for high standing play their 
part. Four kinds of children are in danger of exploitation through self. 
assertive parental cravings: the wealthy child, the only child, the sick 
child, and the favorite child. The home should not be primarily a place 
of refuge or of comfort, but an educational institution. Free expression is 
demanded, disputes capable of friendly adjustments should arise, and 
despotism should be absent. Continual change is necessary; a static con- 
dition such as that imposed by lavishing too great affection [fixation| 
upon the children is dangerous. The family must have its ‘‘growing 
pains’’. Preparetion for outside social relationships should be a purpose 
always in view; and the parent must develop broader interests to occupy 
his emotional life when it is time for the children to leave the home. 

There follows a concise summary of the emotional maturing of the boy 
and girl based largely upon Dr. Miller’s The New Psychology and the 
Teacher. ‘‘The child is led into altruistic attitudes and conduct as a result 
of his responses to the love of his parents.’’ The parent is likely to bestow 
upon the child of the opposite sex more affection than upon the child of the 
same sex, a fact important in the development of heterosexual tendencies. 
The necessity of comradeship between father and son is emphasized, 
together with the evils of persistent parent fixations. Ambivalence of 
attitude of the daughter toward the father is a further symptom of mal- 
adjustment in the home. Attitudes and aversions inculeated in girls 
toward the sexuality of men (p. 208) agree well with Davenport’s find 
ings from spontaneous questions (see reference given above). L. A. 
Dooley’s ‘‘ Psychoanalytic Study of Charlotte Bronté’’ is described as an 
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example of father fixation and dependence of the child. ‘‘Crushes’’ of a 
homosexual nature in adolescent girls are a bar to the heterosexual 


adjustment. 

A special chapter is devoted to further social consequences of the in- 
feriority complex. Many minor social attitudes may be traced to this 
source. Inferiority is used in a wide sense to cover limitation of wealth, 
family standing and other defects. The person who has a repressed at- 
titude of this sort resulting from childhood, and who does not sufficiently 
value his compensatory achievements is a familiar figure. The inferiority 
may be imagined rather than real. Despotic behavior, producing malad- 
justment in the husband or wife, the parent, the teacher, the officer of the 
army, the labor leader, and others entrusted with power results from a lack 
of insight in compensating for feelings of inferiority. 

In the discussion of authority and individuality there is pointed out 
a three-fold problem of the parent and teacher. It is necessary first to 

velop the child’s self-expression, ‘secondly to socialize the impulses in 
such a manner that the result will not be a suppression but a true form 
of release, and thirdly to preserve through this social discipline the in- 
dividuality of the child. The author points out that abnormality of social 
conduct is by no means always traceable to defect of intelligence. Mental 
defect as a cause of crime has been overrated. ‘‘ Personality traits always 
count in every individual and particularly in the case of defectives.’’ De- 
linquency is sometimes due to suggestibility combined with the desire to 
attract attention or to be an outlaw hero, thus gaining relief from a stigma 
of social and moral inferiority. Prostitution may result from the dis- 
covery by an inferior girl that at least sexually she may be attractive to 
ethers. Methods of training are advocated which will approach these 
haracter deviations from the standpoint of corrective social influence. 
Although a suggestion is given of the value of helping the delinquent to 
obtain insight into his motivation, the various forms of practical psy- 
choanalytie procedure which might be used in these cases are strangely 
neglected. The work closes with a short account of the influence of con- 
stitutional psychopathic personality and insanity upon conduct. 

The book is equipped with more than the usual pedagogical aids. At 
the close of each chapter are appended topics for discussion, topics for 
report, and a selected bibliography. A short list for the teacher’s library 

given at the end of the volume. Though hardly adaptable as a text in 
psychological courses the work should serve admirably for classes in social 
science in all courses which recognize the personality of the individual as 
an important basis of social adjustment. 


Applications of psychoanalysis to social theory, somewhat broader than 
those treated in the work just reviewed, are discussed in a series of posthu- 
mously published lectures of the late W. H. R. Rivers. These references how- 

ver are somewhat seattered and are treated in the sketchy manner neces- 
sitated by the brevity of the lectures. Psychological considerations other 
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than those of a psychoanalytic nature are also included. The first lecture 
entitled Psychology and Politics takes up some points of contact between 
psychology and problems of government. Rivers contends that socia] and 
political studies at present may contribute more to our knowledge of 
human nature than the latter may contribute to the science of politics 
In this he is following a trend already apparent in a number of Americay 
writers, for example, in John Dewey and W. F. Ogburn. Under thp 
regime of woman’s suffrage, for example, the differences of political pe. 
havior in men and women should give us new light upon psychologica| 
differences of sex. The need is emphasized of applying our knowledge of 
the morbid in individual psychology to social problems. <A _ psychologica] 
approach is outlined for studying and improving the work of exeeutiye 
and advisory committees in governmental procedure. The ‘‘red tape” 
which is a besetting sin of bureaucratic forms of governmental contro 
Rivers ascribes in part to the defense mechanism of making a big show 
which arises from inferiority conflicts in government officials. 

The second lecture, upon Instinct in Relation to Society, describes 
differences in attitudes toward customs and institutions in various prini- 
tive and civilized societies. Very little in social life can be explained upon 
the grounds of ‘‘pure’’, unmodified instinct. Suggestion is considered as 
the uniformity of behavior, perhaps due to ‘‘herd instinet’’, by which 
individuals act toward a common end. Groups under leaders are to be 
distinguished clearly from other groups. The leader influences the group 
by prestige-suggestion, a process common to hypnotism, medical treatment, 
and political leadership. The leader controls the group by ‘‘faith’’, which 
is a more conscious form of control than the suggestion process in the 
**all-or-none’’ behavior of the leaderless group. The attitude of the group 
toward the leader is that of reverence, rather than mere sympathy, and 
obedience rather than imitation. The hypothesis is put forward that the 
modern instinct of the group-members to be led may be complicated by a 
trace of the ({dipus complex and jealousy against the father who in the 
olden days was the despotic ruler of the herd. The king in civilized coun- 
tries is the surrogate of the father. These views bear close resemblance 
to the relation of leader and group as developed in Freud’s recent (roup 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. The personality of the leader 
plays a considerable part in the general acceptance of the cause for which 
he stands. He must be able to inspire confidence and so ‘‘actuate the 
instinctive attitude of the animal herd toward its leader’’. It will be seen 
that the conception of instinct offered in this lecture is wholly mystical 

The third lecture, The Concept of the Morbid in Sociology, is remark- 
able for a brilliant but highly speculative development of the pathological 
group mind metaphor. The author criticizes unconvineingly the curefil 
arguments of Dr. Morris Ginsberg (The Psychology of Society) against 
the postulate of a social organism distinct from the individuals who com- 
pose society. Rivers was inclined to believe ‘‘that the resemblance 
{between society and organism] not only forms a useful guide to practice, 
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but that we shall in time come to see that the resemblance is something 
more than an analogy, and depends on the operation of some fundamental 
laws of development common to both organism and society’’ (p. 62). 
similarities between the dissociated individual mind and conflict 
thin the ‘‘social mind’’ are as follows: Both require a diagnosis which 
beneath manifest symptoms; progress in both individual and political 
disorders is uncertain; forgetting the unpleasant in the individual’s life, 
which is more or less ‘‘unwitting’’ (and is elsewhere termed ‘‘suppression’’ 
by Rivers) is analogous to the more fortunate classes of society turning 
their backs upon the miseries of the lower classes; deliberate, or witting, 
extrusion from the mind of painful material (repression) (Freud’s censor) 
corresponds to political censorship by which expression of the wrongs 
suffered by the lower and oppressed classes is prohibited. The nightmare 
» neurotie represents revolution in society in that both are outbreak- 
ngs of the repressed elements. In both cases also the cure lies in complete 
nsight into the individual or the political situation. The reviewer believes 
that writings of this kind reflect a widespread ‘‘group fallacy’’ (see his 
Social Psychology, ech. 1). Conflict within a ‘‘social mind’’ is not only 
purely metaphorical, it diverts explanatory effort into precisely the wrong 
direction. Sinee the arguments against the pathological metaphor have 
been developed elsewhere (‘‘The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social 
Science’’, this JournaL, April-June, 1924) there is no need for further 
discussion here. 

The three addresses which follow, entitled respectively Socialism and 
Human Nature, Education and Mental Hygiene, and The Aims of Eth- 
nology, contribute little of interest either to abnormal or to social psy- 

The Aims of Ethnology reviews approvingly the history of Dr. 

Elliot Smith’s endeavors to prove the universal diffusion of culture and 
the derivation of eulture forms in remote parts of the world from early 
Egyptian art. It is to be regretted that a useful doctrine, such as that of 
diffusion, ean not be upheld without being partially discredited by the ex- 
treme pretensions of its adherents. Followers of Dr. Smith seem strangely 
intolerant of the simple fact that given human nature, which is essentially 

e same the world over, and a common struggle with fairly similar en- 

uments, we should expect many points of close cultural resemblance as 

itter of course. The reviewer once heard Dr. Rivers allude to the 
y (or perhaps better the fact) that the culture of the American 
ans developed on this continent as the ‘‘Scientifie Monroe-Doctrine’’. 

A short but ‘‘pungent’’ note by Dr. Smith follows Rivers’ lecture on 
ethnology. In it is aired an important controversy between British 
ethnologists and the psychoanalytic interpretations. He charges that 

and his followers have become involved in an intrigue with eth- 

logy which threatens disaster to both parties, and under no circum- 
stances can lead to a stable union’’. The nature of this ‘improper liai- 
son’ is best shown by the following quotation from pages 144-45. ‘‘ Freud 
and his diseiples eagerly accepted this ethnological teaching [independent 
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origin theories] as the true gospel—Fr if the ethnologists were able t) 
assure Freud and his followers that scattered peoples had independently 
devised the same myths and folk-tales, then the reality of ‘typical symbols’ 
was proved. Hence Freud, Abraham, Rank, and the rest of them begay 
to provide the world with such striking demonstrations of reductio yw 
absurdum as Totem and Taboo, Dream and Myths, The Birth of the H, ro, 
inter alia, and Jung to write about ‘the collective unconscious’ and the 
phylogeny of symbols. [Instead of consulting the first-hand sources of 
information] the Freudians are satisfied to get their ethnological informa. 
tion second-hand from the writings of Sir James Fraser and Wundt, two 
authors deeply committed to the Bastian-Tylor fallacy. The commop 
features of myths and folk tales are not expressions of instinct or ‘the 
collective unconscious’, nor are they ‘typical symbols’. They are due to 
the diffusion from one center of an arbitrary tale which had a definite 
history differing vastly from that postulated by either Freud or Jung.” 
Although it is indeed hard for us to follow the mysterious theory of 
*farchetype’’ and the ‘‘collective unconscious’’ of the Jung school it is 
perhaps no less acceptable than Dr. Smith’s highly exaggerated ‘‘ diffusion 
of an arbitrary tale’’ through which the psychoanalytic doctrine is assailed. 
Dr. Smith would still have to explain the motive or interest behind the 
spread of folk-tales, and the reason why some tales travel much more ex. 
tensively than others. Ethnologists would indeed be rash to reject all 
the illuminating contributions of psychoanalysis to this field because some 
of them are overdrawn. It should also be mentioned that Dr. Smith hin- 
self has elsewhere admitted the validity for ethnology of such Freudian 
contributions to our knowledge of taboos and folk-ways as are to be found 
in the above anathematized Totem and Taboo. 

The book closes with an excellent account by Dr. C. 8S. Myers of the 
psychological achievements of Rivers, together with a fitting tribute to 
the memory of this brilliant and thorough (if somewhat erratic) psy- 
chologist, and the reader will doubtless agree that this little biography is 
the most solid contribution of an interesting and unusual volume. 


Psychoanalysts have begun to discern in the organization of the primi 
tive paternal horde the affections, repressions, and maternal relationships 
characteristic of the family. Inasmuch as the earliest social group was the 
family or kinship group there is some foundation for this theory. The facts 
of primitive social organization also support it. Can we, however, interpret 
the non-kinship sociopolitical organization of modern society upon the same 
basis? Rivers saw in political leadership a trace of the totemic motive of 
early man. In Psychoanalysis and Sociology Kolnai carries these specula- 
tions further than some sociologists would care to follow. He also courts 
the fallacy of the collective mind as the receptacle of racial symbols. ‘‘It 
is worthy of note’’, he says, ‘‘that the mechanism of collective ideas ex- 
hibits striking analogy with the mechanism of dreams, mental disorders, 
and even some of the products of contemporary literature. Psychoanalysis 
teaches us that mental disorders are disturbances of the adaptation to the 
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extant form of society, are regressions to lower stages, whereas dreams are 
normal forms of similar regressions. These regressions coalesce with primi- 
tive social ideas’’ (pp. 21-23). A kind of mystical ‘‘primal unity’’ is 
postulated out of which differentiation subsequently oceurs, to which the 
community of symbolization can be traced, and to which through the 
(Edipus motive modern man is trying to return. Return to the mother 
typifies desire for reabsorption in the life of the group. Ambivalence, con- 
flict, repression, and symbolization (which is ‘‘stabilized projection’’) are 
all of social origin. Myths are disguised wish fulfillments which give 
further proof of the ‘‘primitive and specific unity of the individual and 
soclt sae 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Beginnings of cultural development’’ primitive sex 
eustoms are considered, and an agreement pointed out between the views 
of Freud and Durkheim. A number of important suggestions occur in the 
chapter dealing with ‘‘Social Organization and the Individual’’. A 
unique and behavioristically sound ‘restatement is given of the corscious 
and the uneonseious. The conscious is that which we can formulate in 
words, and can thus communicate to others. It can be incorporated in 
‘‘a system of extant social conventions’’. The unconscious is that which 
can not be expressed in words and ‘‘ean not present itself before society’’ 
pp. 50-51). The psychoanalyst aims to make accessible to society (i.¢., to 
the ‘‘consecious ego’’ and the physician) the unformulated material of the 
unconscious. Much ean be said for this conception. It agrees with the fact 
that the repressed patterns are emotional, that is, being connected with 
smooth rather than striped muscle, they do not have access to the organs 
of speech. To be able to speak the unconscious trends gives them release 
through somatie (as distinguished from visceral) activity. To be clearly 
conscious of a situation is to have implicit verbal responses toward or 
about the situation. Kolnai recognizes this view in a footnote (p. 51). 
This theory also elarifies the réle of social factors in mental conflict. The 
same medium (language) is used for two purposes: (1) to think, or to 
be clearly conscious of a thing ourselves, (2) to communicate our thoughts 
and motives to others. Repression of the second tendency therefore 
naturally inhibits the use of the very mechanism by which a clear recogni- 
tion by the individual of his own mental processes is possible. In an in- 
timate sense then the resistance to telling about the conflict and the re- 
sistance to facing it are phases of the same occurrence. It actually happens, 
f course, that this resistance is strengthened by setting up in the thought- 
speech mechanism reactions which are allied rather than antagonistic to 
ur conscious attitudes of socialized behavior. This is known as rationaliza- 
It has a secondarily elaborated emotional accompaniment in am- 
bivalence. Developed in this manner Kolnai’s theory becomes one of the 
most illuminating and socially important formulations of the neurosis 
which have yet been given. 

The thesis is further extended by assuming that in primitive solidarity 
t was essential to forbid the mere mention of an antisocial wish. Its pub- 
lie discussion would bring to bear opposing views based upon conflicting 
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self-interests. Formulation of the dissenting idea is therefore prohibited. 
and we can scarcely believe that ‘‘that of which it is forbidden to speak 
can remain permanently in the consciousness’’ (p. 58). In this manner 
the actual work of repression takes place. The reviewer wishes, in this 
connection, to call attention to the strict provisions in primitive law againgt 
the temptation toward incestuous attachments, for example, in the custom 
of mother-in-law taboo (substitution of mother-in-law for one’s own 
mother) and in exogamy. These restrictions are imposed by public opin- 
ion upon the individual, and, as travelers tell us, there is real ground for 
attempts to suppress incestuous behavior. Among normal civilized people 
the coercion is compressed into the very action system of the individual. 
Social compulsion, though existing in law, is seldom needed. The indi- 
vidual’s resistance (horror of incest) has become so strong as to control 
his action even at the cost of inner conflict and dissociation. Social con- 
flict and control is thus taken from the social sphere and compressed within 
the individual. That which in primitive man was tabu by the power of 
external and social authority has, in civilized man, become repressed by 
systems of socialized habits. This interpretation, which is in accord with 
Kolnai, the writer believes to be of high value in clarifying the mysterious 
resemblances alleged to exist between the collective mind of primitive man 
and the (racial) unconscious of the modern individual. It can not be said, 
however, that the author has followed out its logical consequences. 

A few general considerations are given regarding the sociological tasks 
of psychoanalysis. Among these are a study of the effects of wealth and 
poverty, social status, and religion upon psychoneurosis, and the psycho- 
analytic interpretation of social classes and of racial and national char- 
acteristics. 

The analysis of anarchist communism as one of the sociological tasks of 
psychoanalysis is given rather too much space for the importance of the 
ideas advanced. It takes up the last seventy-five pages of this small 
volume. A number of interesting suggestions, however, are made. An- 
archism means fundamentally the revolt against the authority of the 
father. Rebellion against paternal authority is in fact the root of social 
reform (p. 81). The anarchist seeks to abolish repression and replace it, 
not by self-critical judgment, but by libertinism. In this we find a tend- 
ency toward regression, with the father (governmental authority) out of 
the way, to an unhampered nutritive and sensuous satisfaction in the 
mother. Return to complete license is however the opposite of the policy 
demanded by social realities, namely the restraint of self-indulgence which 
makes social life possible. Anarchy therefore is inherently impossible as a 
form of organization. ‘‘Bomb throwing’’, says Kolnai somewhat dogmati- 
eally, ‘‘is an entirely mystical, individual, and unsophisticated copy of 
parricide’’. The anarchists are alleged to be ‘‘personally speaking more 
often pathological specimens than the communists are’’. 

The communist movement, though a regressive one, is not fundamentally 
opposed to the authority of the father. Dictatorship of the proletariat 
really amounts to control by strong leaders who are supposed to embody 
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the principles of the common people. There is occurring, however, a 
transition to the mother principle, keeping an element of father control as a 
compromise. The protective feature of communism ultimately harks back 
to regression toward the life within the mother’s womb, and toward the ma- 
triarchal type of primitive community. This trend, however, goes directly 
avainst the demands of reality made by the physical and social environ- 
ment: and communism therefore is doomed to fail. ‘‘Just as the foetus 
is unable to use its hand, and just as the little child is incompetent to 
drive a motor ear, so the fruits of technical progress will not be at the 
disposal of a community which can not master, develop, or even use extant 
technical aequirements’’ (p. 147). (Quotation slightly modified for 
abridgment.) Marxism is therefore in certain respects a ‘‘social psy- 
chosis’’. ‘‘The idea of the salvation of the world by the proletarian class 
vividly rvealls the motif of the réle as saviour and the great good fortune 
of the youngest brother or some other person who has been despised and 

the conception of Lorenz) ; it signifies the wish fantasy of the son 
who... . longs to gain possession of the mother (earth, land, the world) ’’. 
The reader is here reminded of the ‘‘messianic’’ goal of crowd-revolutions 
described in E. D. Martin’s The Behavior of Crowds. In conclusion 
Kolnai refers to neurotic manifestations in the personalities of adherents 

the ‘‘communist persuasion’’. Narcissism and bisexuality are among 
the traits in evidence. 

That such analyses throw some light upon the nature of the prole- 
tarian philosophy of government can not be denied. Yet there is danger 
of being too schematic in assigning specific neurotic causes for vast and 
complex social movements. The conviction borne by psychoanalytic pro- 
cedure is always in direct ratio to the immediacy of the human material 
and the specific character of the basic symptoms. Large scale social 
phenomena are of necessity lacking in these very requirements. Another 
defect arising from lack of conereteness is obscurity. The book as a whole 
is difficult to read because of a technical phraseology which is probably not 
the fault of the translator. Psychoanalysis as employed in individual 
cases can be wonderfully illuminating. When ‘‘applied’’ in general terms, 
mechanisms and complexes which may be found in certain mdividuals are 
sweepingly asserted to be the forces which must be accepted as underlying 
movements of nationwide proportions. The result is cheapness of ex- 
planation, dogmatism, and obseurity. As an example of all three of these 
vices, the following quotation is given, which it must be said in justice to 
Kolnai, is not characteristic of the entire work: ‘‘As far as concerns 
large-scale landed proprietorship, there is a manifest connexion between the 
libidinous tie man-earth and the authoritative tie father-child. When the 
end of serfdom eame, and when liberalism won the victory, large-scale 
landed proprietorship ought to have come to an end, earth eroticism ought 
to have assumed the form of petty proprietorship, while the likewise sub- 
limated father principle should have indued the form of coéperative or- 
ganization’’ (p. 151). A psychoanalytic glossary which is appended does 
little to relieve the confusion. Fioyp H. ALLpPort. 





NOTES 


A course of twenty lectures is in progress during the present year a} 
the Cooper Union, New York City, by Everett Dean Martin, Director of 
the People’s Institute. The course aims to show the meaning and persona] 
value of psychology, and its relation to political, social, and religioys 
movements of the present time. The first lecture analyzes the pretentious 
claims of the ‘‘ pseudo-psychologist’’, and approaches the problem from the 
standpoint of a sane social psychology. The lectures may be obtained in 
printed form from the People’s Institute Publishing Company, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Attention is called to the opportunity for psychological research work 
open to competent persons under the provisions of the Research Fellow. 
ships in the Biological Sciences administered by the National Research 
Council. On April 23d of this year the Board in charge of the administra. 
tion of the fellowships met and made twenty-four appointments for the 
year 1924-25, including the reappointment of twelve persons holding fel- 
lowships during the past year. There still remains a portion of the allot. 
ment for the next academic year, and a small number of additional appoint. 
ments can be made. For this purpose a second meeting of the Board is 
to be held on or about September 6, 1924. Applications for these appoint- 
ments must be submitted before August first. Address: Chairman, Board 
of National Research Fellowships in the Biological Sciences, National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C. 


Readers of Tue JourNau will be interested in the program for psy- 
chology in the summer session of Columbia University. A symposium of 
brief lecture series is arranged, to be delivered by well known psychologists, 
upon individual, social, and industrial applications of psychology. The 
list of lecturers includes not only American psychologists of the first rank, 
such as Professors Woodworth, Thorndike, Franz, and Dr. William Healy, 
by also three eminent British psychologists, Charles S. Myers, Charles E. 
Spearman, and Tom H. Pear. Among the regular summer session courses 
of value for social and psychiatric workers are ‘‘ Principles and Practice 
of Psychotherapy’’ by Professor Salmon; ‘‘ Lectures and Practice Work in 
Psychopathology,’’ by Dr. Kelleher; ‘‘ Applied Psychology’’ and ‘‘ Voca- 
tional and Industrial Psychology,’’ by Dr. Poffenberger; and ‘‘Social 
Psychology’’ and ‘‘The Psychology of Personality,’’ by Dr. Bagby. 
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